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NEWS OF THE 


Qe 


WEEK. 


HE landlords of Ireland met “in their thousands” in Dublin 
on Tuesday, in the Exhibition Palace. One duke, five mar- 
quises, twenty-two earls, eight viscounts, and twenty-two barons, 
with about 3,000 estated gentlemen, were present. The proceed- 
ings were most orderly, all speakers declared that, they “ sub- 
mitted to” the Land Act, the speeches, though feeble, were argu- 
mentative, and the resolutions were carried unanimously. They 
were, in brief, that the Land Act was being administered “ in a 
manner at variance with the pledge that it would not diminish 
the value or disturb the foundations of property ;” that the posi- 
tion, antecedents, aud status of many of the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners did not command the confidence of suitors and the 
public; that their valuations were made hurriedly and on im- 
perfect evidence; and that the effect of their decisions should 
be stayed until appeals had been heard. The tone of the meet- 
ing was extremely depressed, and, as we have pointed out else- 
where, the true hope of the landlords evidently rested in com- 
pensation. The chief speakers were the Duke of Abercorn and 
Mr. Kavanagh, but Mr. R. J. Mahoney, who threatened that 
landlords, avoiding, as they had always done, all sedition, would 
emigrate en iiasse to some country where the law did not con- 
fiscate investments, obtained the loudest and most cordial ap- 
plause. There was a genuine eloquence in his address, wanting 
in most of the remaining speeches, though, unfortunately for 
his cause, an emigration of landlords is precisely what Mr. 
Parnell would heartily approve. 


The best answer to the landlords’ meeting is, perhaps, the 


letter from Lord Monck to the Times, which appeared on 
Monday. Lord Monck, who kaows the subject profoundly and 
has governed provinces, says that the late Sir R. Griffith always 
said that 25 per cent. added to his valuation would represent a 
fair letting value. This is true still in three provinces, but in 
Ulster the valuation has recently been raised till it represents fair 
value, without the addition. Lord Monck finds that the rents 
usually charged in the cases as yet heard by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners are 51 per cent. above valuation, and ought, therefore, to 
be reduced 26 per cent. in three Provinces, and by much more 
in Ulster, or say, as most of the decisions have been given in 
that province, an extra 10 per cent. for that reason. Thus cal- 
culating, he finds that the fair rent over the whole group of 
cases yet decided would be €10,691. The rent fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners is £10,592. The total action of the Sul) Com- 
missioners cannot, therefore, have been “ outrageous.” 





The week has been full of rumours, statements, and denials 
about Egypt. The rumours and statements, which are strongly 
affirmed by correspondents of the Times, and are evidently 
believed in Vienna, all tend to this—that the British and French 
Governments are alarmed at the position in Egypt, apprehend- 
ing either a military revolt, or a direct assertion of authority 
by the Sultan. Communications have, therefore, passed between 
the Governments as to concerted action in the event of certain 
contingencies, and the idea of a joint occupation has so far ad- 
vanced that the possibility of landing Indian troops and French 
marines has been discussed. The existence of negotiations 
is semi-officially denied, as, of course, it would be, until the 
danger had actually occurred; but on a careful study of 
all the reports, we see reason to fear that the plan of joint 
occupation is by no means off the cards. We have explained 
elsewhere the reasons for dreading it, and need only add here 
that Tewfik, who is a Turk, is obviously inclined to play into 
the Sultan’s hands. The fate of the Shereef of Mecca has 
probably struck him. 


The latest news from Cairo is that Arabi Bey, the leader of 
the soldiers and the Nationalists, has been appointed Under- 
Secretary for War. This means that his demands are con- 
ceded, and exactly corresponds to Colonel Gordon’s belief ex- 
plained in the Times of Friday, that Tewfik originally 
urged on Arabi, though he is now afraid of him. A long 
manifesto by Arabi Bey, published in the J'imes, is now de- 
nounced as “ apocryphal,” but it is stated in the same telegram 
that it was drawn by a European and accepted by the Bey. 
It exactly corresponds with Sir W. Gregory’s report of his 
interview with Arabi, and Sir W. Gregory does not forge. The 
substance of the manifesto is that the Army must rule for the 
present, that the European agents of the Control must go, that 
Egypt is to be for the Egyptians, and that Arabi holds all 
creeds equal. The vital question is whether Arabi is a secret 
agent of the Sultan, in which case he will get rid of the Control 
and the Notables; or is still in alliance with Tewfik, in which 
case he will threaten the Control only ; or is fighting for his own 
hand, in which case nothing is certain, pretenders’ lives in Asia 
and Africa not being good lives for insurance. 


The negotiations for the French Commercial Treaty are broken 
off for the present, and it seems pretty certain that the old 
Treaty will now be allowed to expire on February 8th,—that is, 
at the end of the three months for which it was renewed,—and 
that our trade with France will, for a short time at least, greatly 
dwindle. It seems to be, however, confidently expected that 
directly M. Gambetta has pulled his Ministry together, and 
carried the scrutin de liste, he will give his attention to the sub- 
ject, and offer us a treaty which England can really accept. 
We only hope this may prove true. It is a pity that for the 
interim a treaty comprehending solely a “ favoured-nation 
clause” could not have been concluded. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain addressed their 
constituents at Birmingham, in speeches chiefly devoted to the 
Irish Question. Mr. Bright pointed out, in relation to the charge 
brought against Mr. Gladstone that in his Irish policy he yielded 
everything to clamour, that this might equally well have been 
charged against any of the least revolutionary Governments of 
recent years. When in the last century the American rebellion 
broke out, and it became specially desirable to conciliate Ireland, 
George III.’s Government conceded to Irish clamour what they 
ought to have conceded long before, some amelioration of the 
brutal penal code. In 1829, the Duke of Wellington avowed 
that he conceded Catholic Emancipation to the fear of civil 
war. And again, at the time of what was called the tithe war, 
when the Irish farmers refused to pay tithe to the Protestant 
clergy, the Whig Government of the day conceded to clamour 
the abolition of the tithe system. Mr. Bright, of course, declared 
the necessity for Coercion in Ireland to be a great calamity, but 
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he maintained that it was as necessary to strike at anarchy, while 
removing the causes of anarchy, as it is for the captain of a ship 
in a storm to suppress a mutiny. When the Government were 
charged with suspending the law in Ireland, he admitted that the 
charge was true, but he asked by whom and in what interest the 
law in Ireland was first suspended,—not by the Government and 
in the interest of order, but by the revolutionary party, one of 
whom had boasted in Parliament that the ordinary law and 
ordinary Government had been “knocked into a cocked hat.” 
He showed, by quoting the speeches delivered in the United 
States by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., and by Father Sheehy, 
that the avowed motive of the agitators is not love of the 
tenantry of Ireland, but hatred of the Union with England, and 
he insisted with great force on the discreditable character of the 
attempt to stimulate this hatred, at a time when England is 
showing in every way her desire to consult Irish feelings, as 
well as to redress Irish grievances. Mr. Bright did not make 
excuses for the Government for accompanying remedial mea- 
sures with protective measures, but openly vindicated that 
course, as the wise and manly one. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was in the same vein. He met the 
Tory attacks on the Land Act by showing how necessary it had 
been, and how gross was the injustice not unfrequently admitted 
by landlords, some of whom had reduced out of Court, by from 
25 to 50 per cent., excessive rents which they had for a long course 
of years succeeded or failed in screwing out of their tenants, but 
in either case alike had held in terrorem over them. As for the 
independence which the American Irish were trying to extort, 
Mr. Chamberlain held it to be so fraught with disaster to Ireland, 
and so dangerous to the interests of England, that he would 
never willingly consent to it. The disturbers of the peace were 
not now the tenant-farmers, but a kind of brigandage sup- 
ported by American-Irish money, and not unlike the brigandage 
which it had been found so difficult to extirpate in Greece and 
Sicily. Last December showed a great improvement on the pre- 
vious December. Instead of 864 agrarian crimes, the number 
was reduced to 581; and after deducting threatening letters, the 
more serious offences had dwindled from 384 to 235. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was persuaded that the remedial policy adopted would 
triumph, and that the suspension of the ordinary law would 
before long become needless. 


Mr. Bright, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Alderman Avery, for presiding, intimated that the 
present Mayor does not go as far as the representatives of Bir- 
mingham in politics, and might even have occasionally voted for 
a Conservative, though he believed that he himself had often 
had to thank Mr. Avery for support; but none the less, he said the 
present Mayor had discerned the great administrative qualities 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and had even suggested—before any office 
was tendered to Mr. Chamberlain—how useful he would be to 
the Government in his present post. Perhaps it is not a matter 
for much surprise that a man with a mind very nearly balanced, 
as Mr. Bright intimated that Mr. Alderman Avery’s was, between 
the two great parties in the State, should be one of the first to 
discern Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable administrative ability, for 
such minds value administrative ability much more than they 
value ability of political advocacy. And Mr. Chamberlain will 
find that, able speaker as he is, his administrative reputation 
will do more now to raise him in the ranks of statesmen than 
even his great oratorical adroitness. The former will recom- 
mend him to both parties in the State, as it recommended him 
to Mr. Alderman Avery ; and itis no light thing for a statesman 
to be valued as an administrator by both parties in the State. 


Lord Derby was entertained on Wednesday by the Liverpool 
Reform Club, and made an impressive speech of his own pecu- 
liar kind, in which he disclaimed any great change in his own per- 
sonal convictions, declaring that though so long a Conservative, 
he had never been a Tory, least of all a Jingo,—a sort of Tory who 
appeared to believe that no State could ever be in a perfectly 
healthy condition that was not occasionally occupied in pitching 
into its neighbours. As his political experience had grown, he 
had come, he said, to appreciate more and more highly “the 
moderation, the fairness, and the general justice with which 
masses of men, including all conditions of life, are disposed to 
use their power.” After the Reform Act of 1867, he had ex- 
pected a certain outburst of class feeling, like the bitterness of 
the Continent; but no such outburst came, and he himself 
believed that in England the rich might always keep their 





influence in the State, if they would but put themselves at 
the head of movements leading up to necessary reforms. Lord 
Derby was for a reform of the procedure of the House 
of Commons, and for a cloture, but not for a cldture by a bare 
majority. Indeed, he suggested a vote of three-fourths, or even 
a vote of three-fourths of the whole House, as fair conditions of 
closing a debate,—conditions which would, in our opinion, make 
the right of closure nearly useless. On the Irish question he was 
in favour of steadily maintaining the Union, and he believed that 
a more groundless charge was never made than the charge 
against the present Government that it had been slack in itg 
efforts to preserve and restore order. The Irish landlords were 
in the position of men whom a lifeboat had saved from a vessel 
going to pieces on the rocks, and such men were hardly ina 
position to make too much of the loss of property they had 
suffered in the process. Lord Derby’s cold, white light, in 


Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain spoke again at Birmingham 
on Thursday, devoting themselves to subjects other than those 
connected with Ireland. Mr. Bright stated that, in his opinion, 
the right way to deal with the reform: question was to grant 
household suffrage to the counties, and then have a register of 
the new constituencies made at the end of the year, so that in 
the subsequent Session the date for a Bill redistributing the 
seats might be fresh and adequate. He also denied in the most 
emphatic manner the rumours of collisions in the Cabinet, which 
were all, he said, the inventions of men who were compelled to 
find something to write about, and had to trust for that some- 
thing to their imaginations. A more earnestly-united Govern- 
ment had never existed in relation to every critical resolve taken 
by them. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was a very effective plea for the 
emancipation of the House of Commons from the fetters of 
obstructive talk which hinders all action. He enumerated a 
great number of pressing administrative measures in his own 
Department alone which it was useless to propose, simply be- 
cause they would be talked out, less for their own sakes than 
because other measures not so innocent would be talked out 
through them,—and he said that he believed precisely the 
same thing might be said for every Department of State. Lord 
Salisbury had replied that he would not let the Liberals 
sharpen a sabre on the plea that they were only going to cut 
bread-and-butter with it. But they had never said that they 
were only going to cut bread-and-butter with it. They hoped 
the sabre, when sharpened, would be used to cut off the heads 
of many abuses favoured by Lord Salisbury ; still, he would 
recommend Lord Salisbury, while the sabre was sharpening, 
not to come too near to the grindstone, or he might get an 
ugly knock on the head from the sabre. Mr. Chamberlain 
intimated clearly enough that the Government were determined 
to dissolve, if their scheme for reforming the procedure of the 
House of Commons were not accepted, and that they would 
appeal on that subject direct to the constituencies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain evidently did not believe that the constituencies wish 
for a palsied House of Commons. 

It is proposed to bring forward a tenant-farmer, Mr. Samuel 
Rowlandson, for the seat in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
vacated by the death of Viscount Helmsley. The farmers 
propose to raise funds for paying the expenses of the election, 
Mr. Rowlandson is a Liberal, and a man of some note in York 
shire, for his part in resisting railway overcharges; and as a 
tenant-farmer, he will, of course, have the enthusiastic support 
of the Farmers’ Alliance. We should hope that his prospect of 
carrying the seat by a good majority is excellent. 





The Revenue Returns for the year are good, but not brilliant. 
The Customs still show a tendency to disappoint expectation, 
and the increase in the Excise, which Mr. Gladstone expected 
as a result of the change from a malt duty to a beer duty, is not 
more than he had counted upon. The income and property tax, 
however, in spite of the loss of the penny in the later quarters, 
shows an increase of £418,000 for the nine months; but, of 
course, it is the quarter on which we have now entered in which 
the loss of the penny will be most severely felt, for it is in this 
quarter that the income-tax under Schedule D is paid. On the 
whole, the progress of the Revenue, though fairly satisfactory, 
is not commensurate as yet with the undoubted improvement 
in Trade; and the next Budget, though it will show a surplus 
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for the past year, is not likely to show any surplus large enough 
for great operations, unless great economies in expenditure or 
other considerable financial expedients should be devised. 


It is not easy to see why it seems to be so much a point of 
honour with the Tories to exaggerate the terror in Ireland. 
Even with regard to the personal safety of strangers travelling 
there, the Tories seem to think it wicked to represent matters as 
they really are. The other day, Mr. James Croston, of Man- 
chester, speaking at Stalybridge, declared Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s statement that strangers were safe in Ireland to be an 
insult to the understanding of Lancashire, intended by a flip- 
pant young man to impose on the credulity of Lancashire men. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone simply replies :— For nearly a month 
T was travelling through the west—county Kerry, Limerick, 
Clare, and Galway—I was continually moving about the country, 
by night as well as by day; I was usually alone; I never had 
an escort, armed or unarmed; and my name was almost in- 
yariably known to the people of the places where I stayed, as my 
movements were reported almost daily in the local papers. 
What I said at Manchester about the absolute safety of 
strangers in Ireland is literally true. The difference in regard 
to this point between Mr. Croston and myself seems to be 
merely this, that I, speaking from personal experience, have 
given a literally accurate account of what a stranger who travels 
in Ireland may expect to encounter; and that Mr. Croston, 
without any experience at all, has given to the enlightened 
Tories of Millbrook his own view, based apparently on a news- 
paper report, which represents the state of Ireland to be ten- 
fold worse than reality, and which is almost entirely false.” Is 
it that the Tories like the sensational accounts because they 
stimulate contempt of Liberal imbecility, as drams stimulate 
the courage of timid men? Or is it that they really have 
got to believe that every second Irishman is a ruffian and an 
assassin ? j er 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls special attention to a statement 
from its own correspondent that M. Gambetta contemplates a 
change of Ministry. He will, it is said, place M. Léon Say and 
M. Freycinet in his Cabinet, and supersede M. Paul Bert by a 
man more acceptable to the moderate parties. This strange 
statement is borne out by the fact that the Bill compelling in- 
tending priests to serve in the Army,—a Bill loathed by the 
Church for what, on its theories, are unanswerable reasons,—is 
to be withdrawn, and by the efforts made to conciliate the Pro- 
tectionists in the Senate. The object of the whole series of 
changes is to carry the Revision in February, which it is now 
admitted will include reform in the Senate, and the insertion of 
the scrutin de liste as the obligatory method of election in the 
Constitution. Without these changes, M. Gambetta declares he 
cannot govern. The incident, if true, exactly illustrates M. 
Gambetta’s weakness and strength. He lacks instinctive sym- 
pathy with adversaries, but is one of the most teachable of 
mankind. So was Lord Beaconsfield. 





The Abbé Valin, of Lyons, has been lecturing the Pope on 
the mischievousness of the policy of the Syllabus, as re-enforced 
by the declaration of Infallibility. He quotes St. Bernard :— 
“Tt is neither poison nor the sword that I fear so much on your 
account, as the passion for dominion.” ‘ What we want to 
know,”’ he says, “is whether the Pope is always to maintain 
for himself the right to domineer over Governments and people, 
to make use of corrective violence, not only with respect to indi- 
viduals, but even nations, people, and their sovereigns ; to chas- 
tise by temporal punishments the violation of his edicts; and 
whetherthese rights are confirmed and consecrated by Papal Infal- 
libility.””’ And he goes on:—‘‘If he [the Pope] understands that it 
is Apostolic tradition, universal teaching, the Faith as received by 
all, which bear testimony to and determine what is the true 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, true Catholic doctrine, and that thus 
[nfallibility comes to him through the Church, and not to the 
Church through him,—if he understands this, then, indeed, true 
peace will return to the Church as if by enchantment, tran- 
quillity to consciences, goodwill towards the clergy, serenity to 
religious establishments.”” Yes, but if he understands that, 
how is he to show that he understands it? Is he to say that 
the Vatican Council was not infallible, but fallible in ascribing 
infallibility to the Pope himself, as distinct from the Church ? 
And if he should say this, how many Catholics would be left, 
when a Pope declared infallible by one Council had infallibly 
declared that Council fallible in its declaration of his infalli- 
bility 2 We hardly know what the Abbé Valin would have 


+ The Blenheim Library is being sold, and fetches unexpected 
prices. The still more splendid library of Hamilton Palace is 
therefore to be sold. Apparently, whenever a great noble wants 
) money, the possession he finds it easiest to part with is his 
books. That is not blameworthy, for, after all, it is difficult 
for all but bibliophiles to retain affection for books one never 
| opens. 


A shocking story comes up from Staffordshire. <A stone- 
mason, of Rushton, in that county. named Isaac Brooks, in 
January, 1880, prosecuted two farmers, S. Clowes and H. 
Johnson, for assaulting and mutilating him; and chiefly upon 
his evidence, backed by the fact of the mutilation, they were 
found guilty, and sentenced by Mr. Justice Bowen to ten years’ 
penal servitude. The trial lasted four hours, the Court was 
convinced, and the sentence was n@t too heavy. It is now 
alleged, with every appearance of trhth, that since the trial 
Brooks has wasted away, and on Saturday he died, leaving 
a full confession that the outrage was self-inflicted, with the 
object of extorting a large sum from the accused or their friends. 
The unhappy victims of this miscarriage of justice had borne 
good characters, and their families have, in consequence of the 
conviction, fallen into pauperism. So strong is the feeling in 
Rushton, that it was hard to find men who, even for money, 
would carry Brooks to the grave. If the facts are as reported, 
the men will, of course, be pardoned, and we trust as fully 
compensated as is now possible. Brooks’s crime, though 
uncommon here, where villains dislike suffering, is so common 
in India, that Judges, on any report of outrage, first of all 
suspect self-infliction. 


The American Government appears to entertain a serious 
project of some kind with regard to the Spanish-American 
Republics. Mr. Blaine, before retiring from office, addressed, 
in November, a letter to the Governments of Mexico, of Central 
America, and of all South-American Republics—thus excluding 
Brazil—expressing the great friendship felt for them by the 
Government of Washington. That Government would not 
interfere with their national independence for the world, and 
would not allow Europe to interfere either ; but, it might be for 
the common good to hold a conference at Washington, on 30th 
November, 1882. Mr. Blaine accompanied this circular with a 
note to all American Ministers in the territories addressed, 
directing them to hint “delicately” that the Union intended to 
pay all expenses attending the conference. This looks like 
business, and as the despatch has received, it is said, the sub- 
sequent endorsement of President Arthur, the object of the 
United States Government becomes one of some interest. Is 
the American Government about to propose a customs and 
postal alliance to both the Americas, Brazil excepted; or to 
make a treaty, offensive and defensive; or to propose a court 
of arbitration between States; or to offer a protectorate, at a 
price ? 


The Jews of Warsaw have been attacked by the townspeople, 
and believe that the mobs acted with the consent of the authori- 
ties. A false alarm of fire raised in the Cathedral caused a 
stampede, during which twenty ladies were killed and many in- 
jured. The Poles declared that the alarm was due to Jews, and 
forming into strong mobs, attacked the Jewish quarter and the 
shops owned by Jews. They wrecked them scientifically, beat- 
ing the while all Jews who appeared in the streets. For three 
days the authorities did not interfere, soldiers and police alike 
looking on with tranquillity or favour. At the expiration of 
that time, however, orders arrived from St. Petersburg, and 
then the police acted with vigour, and two thousand arrests 
were made. The Jewish theory is that the Government, either 
from sheer dislike of Jews, or a notion that the Jews of Warsaw 
favoured the Nihilists, incited the mob to outrages. The 
theory seems excessively improbable, as the Russian Govern- 
ment is quite strong enough to do its own punishing, or order 
its own arrests; but it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the hatred between Russians and Jews has grown intense, 
and is exercising an important political influence. All Jews 
loathe Russia, and most love Turkey, and the enmity of the 
cosmopolitan caste meets the Government, more 
especially in the Press, at every turn. If that Government 
were wise, it would sweep away all disabilities, on condition of 
the Jews adopting the national dress and language. The 
“ gaberdine ” singles them out to the mob 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_»——_ 
THE CLOSURE. 


N R, FREDERIC HARRISON is quite right that “ Cloture ” 

is not English ; and yet what we want in the House of 
Commons is something exceedingly English,—a simple exer- 
cise of common-sense. And why not call the power which we 
ask for the House of Commons by a very good English word, 
the power of Closure,—which Shakespeare, or, at any rate, the 
author of Zitus Andronicus, uses in the precise sense needed, 
in the sentence, * We’ll make a mutual closure of our house’’? 
—a suggestion which we recommend to the attention of all 
Members of the Commons who desire to put an end to the 
extravagant waste of time and resources of which the House 
of Commons has recently, by connivance at least, been guilty. 
And really, this question of the right of Closure of talk, for 
the sake of action, is the key of every other political question 
of the day. Lord Derby, in his otherwise admirable speech 
at Liverpool on Wednesday, made, we think, a very unfor- 
tunate concession to the opponents of the true policy, when 
he admitted that the right of Closure should only be exercised 
by a majority of three-fourths, or even a majority numbering 
three-fourths of the whole House. Such a rule would be 
next to useless, What is wanted is not a rare and very 
occasional weapon against a wilfully obstructive minority, 
but a new power of carefully ordering and administering 
the time at the disposal of the House, so as to get through its 
enormous amount of strictly necessary business. A careful 
administrator will always adjust his business to the time which 
he has at his disposal for getting through it. He will not 
undertake engagements which he knows perfectly well that he 
cannot perform, and he will not undertake at all engagements 
for the fulfilment of which he can give no real security, be- 
cause it depends solely on the arbitrary caprices of others how 
far they may choose to impede his operations. Now, what can 
be a more important duty for the Government of the day than 
to calculate the legislative resources of the House of Commons, 
and not to overburden that House with work which it will 
never get done, and which will prevent other work from being 
done? Yet, what can be more unjust and oppressive 
than to throw such a responsibility as that on a Govern- 
ment which has no real power to control in any way the 
expenditure of its time by the House? The prudent and 
economical arrangement of the business of the House is the 
first duty of a good Administration. But you cannot have a 
duty, without also having the right to put down whatever 
renders the performance of that duty impossible. If the 
Administration of the day is responsible to Parliament for its 
adjustment of the business, the Administration of the day must 
have a very distinct control over the expenditure of the time 
to be given to that business, And hence the first condition 
of an effective administration is the power of allotting to each 
stage of Parliamentary and Legislative procedure a reasonable 
amount of time, and of insisting that that time shall not be ex- 
ceeded. The right of Closure is not the tyrannical power of 
putting down minorities which the Conservatives represent it. 
It is simply and solely the right of preventing unreasonable 
minorities from fighting against time, so as to bafile the will 
of the majority, and wear out the physical power of the House. 
If it is feared that this power will be used unjustly, so as to 
silence any one particular section of the House rather -than 
another, the Speaker is the security against that. He takes 
care that no party which has a special right to be heard, how- 
ever small, shall go unheard ; and no one, so far as we know, 
has ever proposed that the Closure of debate should ever be 
final, where the Speaker thinks it only just to give a hearing 
to some one who has not yet been heard. But what is wanted 
is not any new power of allotting proportionally more time 
than before to the speakers of the majority, and proportionally 
less time than before to the speakers of the minority ; nothing 
would be more unfair, or more contrary to the wish of the country 
at large. What is demanded is not that at all, but to lodge 
in the hands of the Administration—in all cases in which the 
Speaker does not interfere to demand a hearing for some as 
yet insufficiently heard ecection of the House,—the natural 
right of an Administration to lay out the work of the House 
in such a manner that that work can be approximately got 
through ; and this is, we maintain, quite impossible, unless the 
Administration is to have the right of saying how much time 
shall be devoted to cach stage of a Parliamentary procedure, 





and when the time for that stage must expire, unless the | 


Speaker is satisfied that some distinct injustice will be done 
by not prolonging it. If you do not give the head of a 
house of business the right of laying out the duties of his. 
officers for the day, how can you expect that firm to be suc. 
cessful in business, or to be responsible for its debts? If any 
Government attempted to squeeze in so much legislation as 
not to give the House adequate time to discuss it in the man- 
ner which the House would think wise and just, that Govern- 
ment would soon become aware that it was losing favour with 
the House, and losing favour for a reason not at all likely to 
increase its popularity in the country. Any Government 
might, of course, make this mistake; and if it did, it would 
very justly suffer for it. But though you may prevent the 
mistake, by refusing to give the Government the power to 
make it, you prevent it at the cost of all administrative effi- 
ciency in the Government, and all real legislative strength in 
the House. Such an Assembly as the House of Commons 
needs very careful guidance indeed in the disposition of its 
time, and that guidance can only rest with the Govern- 
ment of the day. Weask nothing from a Liberal Government 
which we should not have been equally willing to give to a Con- 
servative Government, or any kind of Government possible in 
England. Whatever the Government, this is one of the first 
of its duties,—to compute justly the discussional and legis- 
lative power of the House of Commons, to adapt its duties, in 
proportion to the urgency of those duties, to that power, 
and to keep the performances of the House fairly on a level 
with the calculation. But to demand this of an Administra- 
tion without giving it the right to say how much time may 
reasonably be allotted to each stage of its duties, is to demand 
from it what it has not the power to effect. It is plain enough 
that the most essential, the first of all reforms, is to adjust 
the powers of an Administration to the duties you require 
of it. 


It is clear that in giving the House of Commons the right 
of Closure by an ordinary majority,—the Speaker’s right to 
interfere being, of course, carefully reserved,—there need be 
no special pressure on the rights of minorities. The Minister 
of the day might well be expected to forecast in the case of 
ordinary business the maximum of the time to be allowed for 
it, and to announce this beforehand, so that the Closure would 
come on no one by surprise; while it would be the duty 
of the Speaker,—and one which, so far as we know, he has 
never neglected,—to see that the various sections of those 
most opposed to the measure, down to the smallest of them, 
were afforded a fair opportunity of fully stating their 
case. As a matter of fact, the opposing minority almost 
always obtains a larger proportion of the attention of 
the House than the proposing majority, and quite rightly 
too; nor would the right of Closure make any differ- 
ence in this relative allotment of time for the hearing of 
the defence. What is wanted is a new power of squeezing the 
talk of the House within the limits needful to render action 
possible. But that power of squeezing talk applies impartially 
to all talk, and would leave the talk opposed to action at 
least no less—perhaps, indeed, more—redative room, than it 
had before. Andif this power of squeezing down talk to propor- 
tions not absolutely inconsistent with the power of legislative 
action is to be given to any one, it seems to us clear that it 
can only be given to the Minister of the day, who is respon- 
sible to the House, who knows that he will lose influence by 
incurring the displeasure of the House, and who is alone suffi- 
ciently master of the situation to understand what must be 
sacrificed by too generously extending the power of talk, and 
what is sure to be lost by too parsimoniously restricting it. 
The cry about minorities and liberty is all purely misleading. 
A steward must have some control of that to which his 
stewardship relates. And a leader of the House of Commons 
who has no control of the expenditure of the time at disposal 
for legislation, is a steward only in name. When Lord Derby 
proposes to require three-fourths of the whole House to 
acquiesce in any vote limiting the time of discussion, he pro- 
poses to render the leader of the House virtually helpless in 
the matter. And if the leader of the House is to be helpless 
in the matter, he must also be irresponsible, and there will be 
no one to blame for the total legtslative neglect of public 
business, which Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday so vividly de- 
scribed. The perverse refusal of the greatest Assembly in the 
world to submit to the only conditions by which its time 
could be economised and its power asserted, would be the sole 
cause, and the sufficient cause, of the miscarriage of public 
business. 
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THE RADICALS AND STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


E hardly know what is the peculiar meaning which Mr. 
Bright attaches to the term “ Democracy,” when he 
denies that he is a Democrat. He is, he says, not a democrat, 
because he is in favour of only ‘“*so much freedom as would 
give security to freedom,” but “not of so much freedom as 
would destroy freedom by disturbance.” Well, that means, 
we suppose, that Mr. Bright is in favour of so much freedom 
to the parts of a nation as would secure freedom to the whole, 
but not of so much freedom to the parts as would destroy the 
freedom of the whole. If that is what Mr. Bright means, 
—and if it is not, we hardly know what precisely he does 
mean to convey,—we should have called him a democrat, 
a believer, that is, in the doctrine that the highest welfare 
of the whole people is best secured by the government of the 
whole, or at least of so many of them that no one who really 
cares to have and use his influence is deprived of that 
influence by any exclusion sanctioned by law. However, 
whether Mr. Bright be a democrat or not,—which is a mere 
question of words,—he is certainly in favour of the most 
characteristic of democratic principles, when he maintains 
that you must not scruple to use strong measures for the 
security of the whole State, simply because that may involve 
depriving individual citizens of the liberty which, up toa 
certain point, is secured by democratic government to every 
one of them. There is no form of government which is more 
solemnly bound to keep down individual licence than the govern- 
ment of the people for the people; if for no other reason, for 
this, that if a Government which has the great majority of the 
people at its back does not put down licence, there is no ap- 
peal to any stronger form of government—except, indeed, 
that of a military caste, which is pure tyranny—to have 
recourse to. Perhaps, Mr. Bright meant to deny that he 
was in favour of imposing the prejudices and caprices of the 
many upon the few, and to suggest that a Democratic Govern- 
ment is apt to imply something of that kind. No doubt it may 
be so, and a worse fault of democracies you could not point 
out, because it is a fault in which the very knowledge of their 
fundamental strength is apt to encourage them. But the 
remedy for it is not to put it in the power of the few 
to impose their prejudices and caprices on the many ; the 
remedy is to inspire the people themselves with a genuine 
horror of overriding the convictions and characters of any 
of their citizens, except on clear and indisputable evidence 
that the safety of the State as a whole is endangered. 
But when the conditions of that safety are clear and in- 
disputable to the people at large, to shrink from enfore- 
ing them solely because the few must suffer for it, is 
political suicide; and, democrat or no democrat, no one 
sees that more clearly than Mr. Bright or than Mr. 
Chamberlain. The drift of the two Birmingham speeches 
on Ireland comes to this: it is the test of a genuinely 
popular Government not to suppress discontent and disorder 
which threaten the safety of the State, without also sift- 
ing the root of that discontent and disorder to the bottom, 
and doing all in its power to remedy it; but it is the sign of 
a genuinely popular Government,—of one which rests frankly 
on the support of the people,—that, when it has done this, it does 
not shrink from putting down with astrong hand disorder which 
not only threatens the liberty of all, but the proper application 
of the remedy. In other words, do not drive the disorder in, by 
merely attacking the symptoms; but when you have found a 
real cure for the evil, do not be so weak as to let the ignoble 
clique who find their advantage in the disease, prevent the 
applieation of the remedy by their machinations. 
Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain apply this doctrine 
to the present state of Ireland, with a manly sense and 
vigour of determination which ought to convince everybody 
how false is the supposition that Radicalism means political 
paralysis. Coercion, said Mr. Chamberlain, very justly, must 
always in the last resort be the basis of government. And in 
Treland, as he maintained equally justly, the Land Act without 
coercion would have had no chance at all ; while coercion with- 
out the Land Act would have been worse than useless. Equally 
important was hisremark that if Mr. Parnell succeeded to-morrow 
in establishing an Irish Republic and becoming the first Pre- 
sident of it, he would be bound by his position to do just what 
the British Government is doing,—that is, to sweep away by 
the exertion of his authority all those who were defying that 
authority and trying to sweep away him. That the real object 
of the Land Leagne is to declare the doctrine of the absolute 
and final hostility of Ireland to England. and the duty of 





revenge on England, Mr. Bright demonstrated, by quo- 
tations, from the speeches, not of American Fenians, 
but of Irish Members of Parliament and Irish priests, 
who have gone to America to collect funds for the 
campaign, and who say very frankly in the United States 
exactly what they mean,—that they hate us, and ask 
nothing better than to increase that hatred, till all prospect 
of living together peaceably is at an end. Now, with these 
publicly-avowed ends of the leaders of the Land League 
before us,—with the deep conviction which English statesmen 
entertain, that the independence of Ireland would be a mischief 
little short of the independence of Scotland, or the restoration 
of the Heptarchy, both to Ireland herself, and also to the sister- 
island with which she would always be at loggerheads,—with 
the deep and serious belief, moreover, that the resentment 
which the Irish do undoubtedly feel against the English is 
curable by the same means by which the similar resentment 
felt by the Scotch was cured,—it would be the most 
abject weakness to let in anarchy, solely for want of 
a firm use of the powers which Parliament granted. 
As Mr. Bright showed, the desire to be unjust to Ireland 
has utterly disappeared from amongst us. We give the Irish 
a representation in Parliament nearly quadruple in its pro- 
portion to the representation of London. We pass laws for 
Ireland which are so unique and so little of a piece with those 
we pass for England, that it is only with pain and difficulty 
that we get such an Assembly as the House of Lords to swallow 
the bitter pill at all. We allow even political invective and 
opposition to go to the very verge of licence, without punish- 
ing it, so long as it does not proceed to the length of inter- 
fering with the liberty of loyal citizens, or otherwise offering 
open resistance to the law. All this we permit, not because 
we are generally bound to be so lenient, but because we are 
aware that in Ireland the situation is due to our own mis- 
government in times past, and that we are bound to bear,as far 
as is just, with the rebellious spirit we have ourselves excited. 
But to go beyond this would be criminal weakness, and we are 
happy to see that neither Mr. Bright nor Mr. Chamberlain is 
in the least disposed to be apologetic for the sternly repressive 
measures which the Land League’s attempt to render the Land 
Act a dead-letter has made necessary. This is a case in which 
justice to the two Islands as a whole, necessitates the use of 
exceptional measures with a part of the population of one of 
them. We passed these measures with the utmost reluctance. If 
there were any fault in the administration of them, it was the 
tardiness, and reluctance, and sobriety with which they were 
put in force. But what it is really necessary to do in the way 
of restraining the liberty of a few for the sake of the liberty 
and happiness of the many, no popular Government should 
hesitate to do peremptorily. And certainly the last charge which 
can ever be justly brought against a democracy,—and the 
Government of these Islands is a democracy, if ever there 
were a democracy,—is that of fastidiousness in putting down 
faction. It is the Governments which distrust their own. 
strength, not the Governments which are confident in it, which 
shrink from the notion of sweeping away the wanton disturbers 
of the public peace, the sworn foes of political tranquillity. 





THE RUMOURS ABOUT EGYPT. 


HERE will be trouble about Egypt yet. It is quite 
evident, from all the semi-official “rumours” and 
“tentatives” and “ indiscretions ” put into circulation this 
week, that the Governments of Great Britain and France have 
very little confidence in the continuance of the existing regime 
in Egypt, and there is reason for their apprehensions. We 
do not place implicit belief in’ the stories of the renewed 
league of the three “Imperial Powers,” or in the designs 
attributed to Prince Bismarck, or in the fanfaronades of the 
Austrian Press, always interested in any question which 
interests Jew financiers; but it is quite in accordance 
with the ways of foreign diplomacy for the Powers directly 
interested in the Balkans to divert English and French atten- 
tion, by threatening interference in the Valley of the Nile. 
They have an instrument ready to their hands in the 
Sultan, and they are very fond of securing positions 
which enable them to bargain, and to secure objects on 
the Danube by apparent concessions on the Nile. They 
may be encouraging the Turk to push his claims, and if 
they are not, the situation in Egypt is sufficiently serious. 
Substantive power, it is clear, has passed from the Khedive to 
Colonel Ahmed el Arabi, who avowedly represents the soldiery, 
who dictates terms to the Ministry, and who is now in Cairo, 
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having condescended to accept the Under-Secretaryship at 
War. But for the fear of foreign interference, Arabi Bey 
would be Khedive; and as it is, it is in his power on 
any given day to throw Egypt into anarchy. It is 
not yet certain that he will not use this power. With 
a kind of cleverness now common enough among ambi- 
tious Orientals—a cleverness manifested by Midhat, Khair- 
eddin, and Arabi Bey, all alike—he contrives to get his 
ideas conveyed to Europe in a form which, as he is informed, 
will conciliate Europeans. Mahommedanism has not and can- 
not have any relation to nationality, is, indeed, inconsistent 
with the very idea of patriotism; but Arabi Bey, who is to 
his countrymen the protector of Islam, and who allies him- 
self with the religious chiefs of the great Egyptian colleges, 
talks to Europe through Sir W. Gregory and the Zimes as if 
he were as nationalist as Mr. Parnell. He is for the Egyptians, 
first of all; believes in the Notables, whom he would execute 
if they advised his own dismissal; and even declares that all 
Egyptians, Mussulmans, Copts, and Jews are equal in his sight. 
Through all his manifestoes, however, there run two distinct 
ideas, which if acted on must be fatal to the status quo in Egypt. 
The Army, he told Sir W. Gregory, represents the people, and 
till abuses are redressed—that is, till the Greek Kalends—the 
Army must govern. That idea, whether false or true—and it is 
not altogether false, military officers very often in Asia acting 
as spokesmen of the community—is perfectly familiar to 
the Kast. The Sepoys, if they had issued manifestoes in the 
Mutiny—which they never did, being unfamiliar with Euro- 
pean processes, and with Lord Beaconsfield’s apophthegm, 
* With words you govern men”—would have said precisely 
the same thing. They also represented the people as against 
the white intruder. The rule of an army means the rule of the 
man whom the soldiers trust, that is, in Egypt, of Arabi Bey, 
who in pleading his soldiers’ rights, is putting forward his 
own claim. The second idea shows the result to which 
that claim immediately leads. Arabi Bey does not directly 
denounce the Control, but he does say frankly that Egypt is 
sick of the European instruments of the Control, that some 
are incompetent, some unworthy, and some too highly paid, 
and that all must be replaced by Egyptians. The moment 
this demand is overtly made the Control must resist, for with- 
out the Europeans it could not be sure of the revenue, par- 
ticularly from the Domains, and then the regular process, a pro- 
nunciamiento by the Army,a panic in the Palace, a submission 
by the Ministry, will follow in due course, and the edifice built 
on sand with such care and ingenuity will crumble into dust. 
Arabi Bey’s followers will replace the Europeans, he will con- 
trol the Treasury, and he must and will conciliate with money 
the armed force with which he will govern the country. 
Those who believe that he will pay the Bondholders, when his 
agents are making purses, and he is raising new regiments, 
and the soldiers are demanding decent pay, do not know what 
an Oriental pretender is like. He may be personally the least 
corrupt of mankind, but he will establish his authority first, 
before thinking of Bondholders, whom he regards as grasping 
usurers, who may, as far as their moral. claim is concerned, 
be plundered lawfully—for the Khalif has done it—and who, 
even in Spain, which is civilised, have been postponed to the 
Army and the Administration. 

The non-payment of the Bonds signifies nothing either to 
Britain or France, and is no more reason for interference than 
the non-payment of bills for piece-goods or light wines; but it 
will, we all know, be treated as the signal for active interven- 
tion. The French Government, which upon all subjects 
involving “the national fortune,” as M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
ealls it, is profoundly immoral, will insist on interfering ; 
and the English Government, apprehensive alike of that 
interference and of the effect anarchy may have upon the 
safety of the Canal, is certain to take some steps, whatever 
they may be, to protect its own interests. We can quite 
believe, therefore, that the rumours, now so constantly and 
semi-oflicially denied, that the two Governments have con- 
sidered as to a plan of action to be adopted in the event 
of the military party in Egypt disowning or overthrow- 
ing the authority of the Khedive, have a foundation in 
fact. And we can even believe that although no Note has 
been signed, and though “ negotiations’ are not going on, 
the idea of a joint occupation for a limited period has found 
favour even in Downing Street. Every other plan is beset 
with difficulties which seem to be insuperable. We cer- 
tainly cannot allow France to intervene alone. France 
will not allow us to intervene alone. <A war with France, 
unless she forces it on by inadmissible pretensions, is not to 








be seriously thought of. If we use the Ottoman in any way 
as agent of both Powers, he will at once plunder the Egyptian 
treasury, and supersede Europeans by Pashas. To refer the 
question to Europe, is to incur, at all events, the possibility of 
a settlement which we could neither tolerate nor resist. The 
only course which looks open is a joint occupation for a 
limited time and limited ends, such as. practically occurred 
in Syria in 1861, and as we showed in the Spectator, on the 
authority of Earl Russell’s despatches, brought us within a 
very few hours of war. A Foreign Office like ours, compelled 
always to be in accord with opinion, and unable, therefore, to 
offer France any attractive compensation, is sure to argue in 
this way ; and we see, therefore, some reason—too much reason 
—to believe that some such arrangement may, in spite of all 
reluctances and denials, ultimately be made. 

We confess we could not reconcile ourselves to the pro- 
spect. We cannot get rid of the idea that the joint occupa- 
tion of a country like Egypt, by Governments so equal and 
so proud as those of England and France, involves, sooner 
or later, a collision. It may be possible, by encamping 
Indian troops outside Cairo and French marines in Alexandria, 
as the Zmes’ correspondent hints, to avoid the broils so 
apt to arise between troops of dissimilar nationalities. It 
may even be possible to keep the Commanders of those 
troops from quarrelling as to the limits of their re- 
spective authority. And it may be possible, by using 
very distinct language, to prevent the French Govern- 
ment from sending reinforcements, whenever it chooses to 
plead that it expects a popular rising, and that its military 
honour is in danger. But it will not be possible to prevent 
the agents of the two Governments from fighting for their 
respective plans for “ securing” the Khedive, and reorganising 
Egypt through him. It will not be possible to prevent the 
Ottomans from threatening a descent to protect their right 
of ultimate sovereignty, which such an occupation would 
certainly impair. And finally, it would not be possible 
to break up the national Army, arrest Arabi Bey, 
and give orders to the Khedive, yet keep up the Khedive’s 
authority over his own people. That is the point at 
which these schemes always break down. Mussulmans hold 
that a Prince who has asked the foreign Infidel to crush 
his own mutinous. subjects is a traitor to Islam, and would 
sooner obey the Infidel himself, who gives them, at all events, 
the excuse of force majeure. The Khedive, protected by 
foreign bayonets, must sit on those bayonets; and the moment 
they are withdrawn, he will tumble down, under a blast of 
popular hate. Consequently, they cannot be withdrawn, and 
the occupation, which was to be so strictly limited, both as to ob- 
jects and time, becomes unlimited both as to time and objects. It 
is very easy to say that, with the Army disbanded, the Khedive 
can rule without resistance; but he must have a force of some 
kind, to get in his revenue, and keep some sort of order in the 
Soudan, and control the Mussulman mobs, which any saintly 
Dervish can set in motion; and that force, whether called 
“armed police,” or “ army,” or “ national militia,” will be the 
strongest in the country. The Khedive will be just in the 
position of the Bey of Tunis, with no authority beyond the 
range of his protectors’ rifles, and a mental certainty that the 
day they depart, either the police, or the mob, or some isolated 
Dervish, will avenge the cause of Islam. How is the 
Khalif, for example, likely to treat a subordinate who 
has called on Europe to defeat the Panislamic idea ? 
It is true, the Khedive, if he had the control of his own 
revenue, might form with some ease a purely mercenary 
force, either of Arabs from the Deccan, or of Indian Mussul- 
mans, or of Negroes; but then he must pay them regularly and 
well, to the exhaustion of the Treasury, or remain liable to see 
them, like the Mamelukes, take the country into their own 
hands. The occupation must be protracted, if not per- 
petual, and a protracted joint occupation of Egypt by 
Great Britain and France opens a terrible prospect for both 
countries. There will never be any certainty of peace, any 
end to the rumours of intrigue, any cessation of Chauvinist 
complaints, either in Paris or London. We shall be compelled 
to watch changes in the French Foreign Office as if they in- 
volyed Great Britain, while France would regard the selection 
of an Imperialist Cabinet in England as a prelude to a declara- 
tion of war. The single question of the appropriation of 
the revenue will give rise to daily disputes, until we may at 
last see the financial Ring of Paris pressing on M. Gambetta 
the view that the joint occupation does not secure the Bonds, 
that if the Bonds fail the fiancial crash in Paris must come, 
and that if it does come, the Republic will have to face a 
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counter-revolution. We have no suggestion to offer, save our 
old and discredited one, that France should be compensated 
for allowing England to garrison Egypt, but we cannot believe 
that joint occupation is a solution which the Foreign Office 
should seek. 





THE IRISH LANDLORDS IN CAUCUS. 


E have no intention of attacking the Irish landlords 
who on Tuesday assembled in such vast numbers in 
Dublin, to plead their cause before the country. We deem 
their speeches querulous and their proposals hopeless, but 
there was much that was sad in their position, and more that 
was melancholy in their attitude. It was sad, to any one who 
can recall or realise to himself the history of Ireland, to see 
a mighty caste so fallen, a whole aristocracy holding out its 
hat publicly to the nation for relief. Three thousand land- 
lords are said to have been present—half, at least, of the 
larger owners of the soil—the largest representation ever col- 
lected of the great caste which for three hundred years has 
owned Ireland, and governed it, and treated its people as they 
would. They met under circumstances which would impel 
any such caste to justify itself, believing themselves 
on the brink of ruin, seeing before them, as their most 
highly-applauded speaker said, no prospect, except to give 
up the work of centuries, and with the relics of their 
fortunes emigrate en masse to some happier land. Many 
of them are innocent of any offence, many more are suffering 
for their forefathers, all but a very few are unconscious of 
error, as much bewildered as wrathful at the penalty that has 
fallen on them. Encumbered up to their lips, trained to idle- 
ness and to extravagance, they have been scarcely aware that 
their demands on their tenants had exceeded justice, have 
almost forgotten that they were ruining partners entitled by 
the prescriptive tenure of Ireland to be only ruined with the 
landlords themselves, and feel, when the old claim has been 
made valid by the law, as if they had been suddenly stripped 
of all that made life enjoyable by an arbitrary fiat. Not 
only do they not recognise that, as Lord Derby said at Liver- 
pool, they are being dragged by the hair of the head out of a 
whirlpool which would otherwise ingulf them, not only do 
they not perceive that they are passing through a revolution 
and paying only a 4s. income-tax to escape harmless, but 
they do not see the smallest reason why they should be affected 
at all. Nothing is more strange than to notice the absolute 
ignorance of the speakers at the Dublin meeting of the first 
datum of the popular argument. The landlords all exclaimed, 
as if that were the ne plus ultra of injustice, that when farms 
had fallen into bad condition, the Sub-Commissioners valued 
them low. Because, they cried, tenants had been neglectful 
or drunken, rents were reduced. Do they know of any busi- 
ness on earth in which the senior partner escapes loss from 
his junior’s faults, or would they have refused an increase of 
rent because the tenant’s industry or money had made the 
land valuable? Why do they claim the benefit of his good 
work, and refuse the burden of his bad work? Is it not noto- 
rious that in Ireland, tenants, the junior partners, were afraid 
to cultivate well because landlords, the senior partners, would 
take all profit, and more, in enhanced rent? The landlords 
evidently could not see even the main fact of the partner- 
ship, and could only repeat over and over again that reduction 
itself was hard usage, for which they were entitled to com- 
pensation. It is difficult to doubt, as we read the speeches 
and mark the cheers, that the misconception is perfectly 
genuine, and that the landlords deserve pity, not only for their 
losses, but for their unconsciousness of the reasons why losses 
have come upon them. 

The unconsciousness of the landlords was sad, but saddest 
of all was their incapacity. They were present in thousands, 
in a gathering such as scarcely any country ever witnessed. 
The ablest men of their own opinions and position may be 
assumed to have been present. They had picked their first 
speakers carefully. No one, so far as we can perceive, who 
desired to speak was refused a hearing. Yet it is impossible 
to find in all their speeches one gleam of light, one particle of 
evidence that there is a statesman, or a man in any way what- 
ever like a leader, among them all. There were no sugges- 
tions, no proposals, no solid arguments even, nothing but 
querulous complaints that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
had not expected general reductions—which have not 
been made yet—that they themselves had expected no 
reductions ; that the Sub-Commissioners were nobodies, 
selected because they were partial to tenants; that there 








must have been secret instructions—a palpable piece of 
nonsense, as they themselves put the reckless independence of 
the Sub-Commissioners in the forefront of their complaints, 
and one instantly denied by Mr. Forster—that all of 
them would be ruined; and that they were entitled, like 
the slaye-owners, to be compensated. Even in asking for 
this compensation they produced no argument, no plea such 
as a statesman would consider, but only said that Mr, Glad- 
stone had admitted that a claim would arise if there were 
a general reduction of rents; and that expert valuers, and 
not the Sub-Commissioners, ought to fix the reductions. The 
speeches were, from first to last, mere pleas that the Sub- 
Commissioners must be unjust, because they had reduced 
rents, and that, just or unjust, those who suffered were 
entitled to compensation. It is notable that the most real of 
landlords’ grievances, the non-reduction of burdens imposed on 
estates under the idea that the English tenure could always 
supersede the Irish tenure, was never alluded to. No; they 
wanted compensation for loss of the rent itself, and could not 
get beyond that idea. It is melancholy to see an entire caste 
so sterile of suggestion. 

The one idea of the landlords is, we need hardly say, hope- 
less. If they can prove that the Sub-Commissioners have been 
unjust, then the Commissioners, whom the landlords do not 
affect to distrust, will upset their decisions; but if, as Lord 
Monck, for instance, in his letter published in Monday’s Zimes, 
asserts, their decisions as a body are substantially just, there 
is no hope of compensation. None could even pretend to 
claim it, except those whose unjust rents had been diminished ; 
and to ask the English people to pay a hundred millions 
because the senior partners in the Irish Estate had for many 
years deprived the junior partners of their fair share, and were 
ordered to cease from doing so, would be impossible or absurd. 
We might as well compensate every bank shareholder who had 
had too much dividend, and who, when the bank, in conse- 
quence of those dividends, failed, had lost the income he had 
reckoned on. It is the overplus of landlords’ dividend which 
has produced the agitation. Lord Derby, one of the largest 
landlords in England, formerly a great Irish proprietor, and 
notoriously tender to the claims of property, sees that as clearly 
as any landless politician. ‘+ You must,” he says, in his coldly 
judicial way, “‘exclude the claims of those landowners who 
voluntarily, or under pressure, have settled with their tenants 
out of court; you must exclude equally the case of those 
liberal and indulgent landlords whose rents will not be 
reduced to any appreciable extent; and, of course, it 
is not contended that compensation should be given to 
those who may have really abused their powers.” Who, 
then, remain? Only the few who may be proved to have 
been unjustly treated by the Sub-Commissioners, and they 
will have redress from the superior Court. Even this reduc- 
tion of claimants does not cover the whole truth, for after ex- 
cluding all these classes, we must still exclude all proprietors 
whose excess rental was only nominal, was never or very seldom 
received, and was only intended to increase the agent’s power 
over the tenantry through the heaping-up of arrears. 

We are not sure that even the much more just claim as 
regards encumbrances will strike the English people as fair, 
and certainly it is being pushed much too far. As far as 
family allowances are concerned, there is, no doubt, a colour- 
able claim, as the landlords may say that their predecessors 
at all events, were entitled to believe that the injustice in- 
volved in the English tenure would always be maintained 
by law. An advance to pay off such claims would not be 
unreasonable, and would not involve any permanent danger to 
the Treasury, the payments ceasing as the lives expired. But 
the proposals of the landlords’ advocates go far beyond this. 
One of the ablest of them, Mr. Wentworth Erck—who, at all 
events, looks the whole matter in the face—asks that the 
State should pay off all Irish encumbrances by a loan at 3 
per cent. He believes Irish estates in the aggregate to be en- 
cumbered to nearly half their value, or £100,000,000, at 44 
per cent., and would raise a loan to that amount. This would 
save the landlords 14 millions a year, reduce their total loss 
from a third of their incomes to a sixth, and even benefit the 
encumbrancers, who now fear the loss of their money. We 
doubt that last proposition very much, and should expect to 
hear a scream for compensation from mortgagees who are to 
take 3 per cent. Consols instead of 43 per cent. secured on 
land, though, as Consols are at par, there would be no in- 
justice inflicted on them. But we do not see why landlords 
debts for borrowed money should be paid off by the State, any 
more than the debts of the sugar-refiners, who were ruined by 
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the abolition of the sugar duty and the consequent competi- 
tion with sugar-refiners earning ounty. The Land Act 
takes away no property, it only reduces income; and 
the fact that a burden is more burdensome in con- 
sequence of a change in the law, has never been 
recognised as ground for compensation. The rates are 
more burdensome, as well as the mortgages; but is 
the State to pay a third of the rates? The amount is too 
serious to be treated from the charitable point of view, and 
merely as a beneficial operation, the people, we feel sure, would 
reject the proposal. If they are to be burdened with the col- 
lection of all mortgagees’ dues in Ireland, they had better buy 
the estates themselves, and sell them to the tenants, and so 
terminate the tenure question at once and for ever. The 
proposal, however, if the figures are accurate, displays one 
more of the endless difficulties of the Irish Question. What 
is to be done for a people who have nothing but land to look 
to, and whose landlords have so burdened themselves that 
they are forced to rack-rent, and when rack-renting is stopped 
and the cultivator allowed to earn something, have nothing 
left on which to live? We had thought the Encumbered 
Estates Court had rid Ireland of part of this burden; but 
there it is again, acknowledged in every speech at the Dublin 
meeting, and apparently as heavy as before. 





MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 


E know of few things more singular in the occurrences 

of the day than the slight attention which the virtual 
termination of Marshal von Moltke’s official career has excited 
in Europe. He has not resigned, it is true ; but he is eighty- 
one, and the Count von Waldersee has this week been gazetted 
to two positions—those of Quartermaster-General and Adlatus 
to the Chief of the Staff—in which he is avowedly intended to 
perform the Marshal’s usual functions, and at no distant 
period to step into his place. That is an appointment which 
would never have been made, if the great soldier had still felt 
himself equal to active service; and the public acknowledgment 
that he is not equal, may hereafter prove to be an event of 
European importance. Great as Germany undoubtedly is, 
and powerful as her military organisation may be, they 
must both have owed something at least of their 
efficiency to the small group of men who, in a European 
crisis, found themselves at liberty to use as they pleased 
the carefully prepared machine. Unless all history is a 
myth, the defeat of Austria and the conquest of France were 
effected by a Committee of four or five men, among whom the 
King was the arbiter and ultimate referee, the Crown Prince 
the critic, Count von Bismarck the brain, General von Roon 
the hand, and General Moltke the sword, the weapon which 
when armies were in collision secured victory. All Count 
von Bismarck’s astuteness, all General von Roon’s success in 
the organisation, discipline, and mobilisation of his battalions, 
would have been useless if in the hour of actual combat, 
Prussia had not possessed a strategist who could use 
the vast machine to effective purpose; who could so 
place the brigades that they could win, and winning, 
could make victory definitive. It is that capacity which 
makes the difference between the good army which con- 
quers and the good army which retreats, and that capacity, 
if military history is worth anything, is the rarest of all, 
and can no more be produced by training or experience than 
the eloquence which moves nations, or the poetry which makes 
ordinary words live in the hearts of men for ever. The 
conquerors genius may be as evil as you will, but it is 
genius, and not capacity, and may, therefore, be irreplaceable. 
The single faculty of the Emperor of Germany differentiating 
him from other Kings, the faculty for finding instruments— 
recollect, he picked out a soldier of fortune in the Turkish 
Service, an ordinary officer, and a minor diplomatist of violent 
temper, and in spite of the whole people and of much 
doubt in the Army, kept them at the top till they made 
Germany, and criticism was silent—is so exceptional and 
has so seldom failed (the only dubious case is the Arnim 
one, where the King possibly failed to see the want of the 
power of self-effacement) that if he himself, while in full 
health, chose Count von Waldersee, we should think that the 
best guarantee for the new chieftain’s qualities. Still, he may 
not have in him the “ zigzag lightning in the brain” which 
makes out of good soldiers conquerors, may not be another Von 
Moltke ; and if ke is not, the active power of Germany, the 
the last resort of crushing armed onnosition. has 
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gazette. Soult may command the same troops, and have 
all Napoleon’s instructions, but when the battle is set, Soult 
is not Napoleon. No doubt, Marshal von Moltke had advan- 
tages which neither Soult nor any other Commander-in-Chief 
not a reigning Sovereign has in modern times ever had. He 
was unhampered. Behind and above Marlborough stood the 
Allied Governments, who perpetually rejected his plans; aboye 
Turenne were Louvois and Louis XIV. ; above Wellington was 
the British Government, which would never send him what he 
wanted, and twice superseded him in Spain ; above the Arch- 
duke Charles, the only great soldier of his House, was the Aulic 
Council; above Benedek stood the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
the most unlucky fighter in Europe; but Moltke stood un- 
hampered, because, while implicitly trusted by his King, 
his orders were to the Army and the world those of 
the King himself, who, merely by riding by his side, 
by signing orders in his tent, gave him for his purpose 
all the power Prussia had to give. That was a rare posi- 
tion, but it no more diminishes the Marshal’s individu- 
ality and genius, than the recognised possession of abso- 
lute power diminished that of Frederick the Great or of 
Napoleon. 

There is another specialty of Marshal von Moltke which 
Count von Waldersee may not enjoy, and that is a capacity of 
self-effacement almost without parallel. No man who has per- 
formed achievements like the Marshal’s has ever consented to 
occupy quite his position, to receive such poor and slow rewards 
—his very baton was delayed by an etiquette—to make him- 
self so little visible to the world. Heis a Marshal, with a very 
moderate fortune and a great place in history, and that is all. 
He has played no part in politics, and though his few speeches 
—and especially the one containing his prophecy that the 
eycle of war would not end for fifty years—have excited grave 
attention, his opinions are less known, even in Germany, than 
those of far inferior men. The outside world knows no- 
thing of them, is not aware whether he is Tory or Liberal, 
patriot or cynic, soldier-statesman, or only General; all 
it knows is, that if the Hohenzollerns decide to crush a 
State, the most powerful brain in the world for that 
purpose will indicate and carry out the needful opera- 
tions. That Marshal von Moltke, though born a Dane, and 
once in the Turkish Service, is no mercenary, the world has 
recognised fully, as by instinct ; but what is he. he himself 
outside of his work? To all appearance, and we think the 
appearance is true, he is an artist in war, makes war as great 
artists, or builders, or engineers paint pictures, or raise 
churches, or cut tunnels, finding in the perfection of his own 
art and the completion of his own designs out of his own 
brain full solace and content. So absorbed has he been in his 
art and its completeness that he has not, to all appearance, cared 
for fame; that he has never, so far as the world knows, either 
dreaded or opposed a rival; and that in all the elaborate histories 
of his wars which have been prepared by his Staff, and which, 
we are told, are marvellous for the uncoloured light they throw 
on his military operations, his own name scarcely occurs. 
That is his modesty, say his admirers, and it is true ; but there 
must be something more. No man lives and does great things 
without seeking some satisfaction to his own inner self, and 
with Marshal von Moltke, who is indifferent to wealth and 
required persuasion to accept rank, who has led a nation to 
the top of the world and stood aside to let another rule it— 
and rule it, he, with his cold, clear brain, must often have 
thought, very badly—must have found that satisfaction 
in the work itself, in winning the mighty game of chess 
which he has played with living kings and viziers—our 
word “ queen” is only a courteous blunder—and pawns who 
can die on the board or in the hospital behind. It is a unique 
position in history—the single approximate one being that of 
Belisarius, as history, not legend, paints him—and one can 
conceive of few greater or less probable intellectual gratifica- 
tions than an autobiography which revealed to the world what 
manner of man was concealed in this iron figure, which for 
fourteen years strode over the world in silence, crushing down 
all foes of the Hohenzollern, and then silently mounted 
upon its pedestal again. Was there ever on earth before a 
Commander-in-Chief before who had never signed a pro- 
clamation ? 





LORD CAIRNS’ CONVEYANCING ACT. 


ITH the new year comes into operation by far the mos‘ 
important Act for the simplification of land transfer 
which has been passed sine? the abolition of the antique 
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machinery for barring entails known as Fines and Recoveries, 
The present Act originated in the address given by Mr. N. 
T, Lawrence at the Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated 
Law Society, in the autumn of 1879; and to the Solicitors’ 
branch of the profession belongs, therefore, the credit of 
initiating what will undoubtedly be a very considerable re- 
form, Mr. Lawrence’s address was noticed at the time in 
these columns, and while dissenting from the views ex- 
pressed on the subject of registration of title, we pointed out 
that many of the suggestions were of a highly useful char- 
acter. Lord Cairns lost no time in taking steps to give 
effect to Mr. Lawrence’s views; the drafting of the neces- 
sary Bill was entrusted to one of the ablest convey- 
ancers and the most accomplished Parliamentary drafts- 
men of the day, and the opinions and advice of the 
Conveyancing Bar generally were freely sought and carefully 
weighed. Two other Bills were simultaneously prepared and 
submitted to Parliament,—a Bill to alter the principle upon 
which solicitors’ remuneration is calculated in non-contentious 
business, and a Bill to give greater power of dealing with 
settled estates. The first has passed as a pendant to the 
Conveyancing Act, the second received no assistance from the 
Government (who, it is understood, intend to deal with the 
subject in a more comprehensive way), and has not, therefore, 
become law. Of the two Acts which are now on the Statute 
Book, it may be safely said that they constitute a very honest 
endeavour to simplify and cheapen the law relating to the trans- 
fer and management of property, and a few moments spent in 
considering the principles upon which they proceed and the 
general nature of the changes they will effect may not be wasted. 

The main principle of the Conveyancing Act is that every- 
thing which is usual in good conveyancing practice shall hence- 
forth be understood to be done, unless some contrary inten- 
tion appears on the face of the transaction. Effect is given to 
this principle either by enacting the law definitely on the 
point in question, or by importing certain consequences into 
the use of special words in deeds and other instruments. 
Thus, in future, a number of conditions protecting vendors, 
which are usually inserted in contracts for and conditions of 
sale, will apply to every sale, unless a contrary intention is 
expressed. Again, various powers, usually conferred by deed 
upon trustees and mortgagees,—for instance, in the latter case, 
powers of selling and insuring the mortgaged property, and in 
the former case the power of compounding for debts, will hence- 
forth be conferred by law, unless some contrary intention is ex- 
pressed in the instrument creating the trust or mortgage. And 
provision is in like manner made for the management of in- 
fants’ estates, and the application of the income to their main- 
tenance, education, or benefit. These are examples of the first 
method adopted by the Act. As instances of the second—the 
implication of consequences from the use of special words— 
may be mentioned the importing into deeds, by the use of 
certain words indicating the character in which the person 
dealing with the property acts, all those covenants which have 
hitherto been inserted as matters of course in the respective 
cases. Thus the statement in a conveyance for value, not a 
mortgage, that a person conveys as beneficial owner of the 
property conveyed, will henceforth imply that the vendor has 
given the usual qualified convenants, that he has a right to 
convey the property, that the purchaser shall quietly enjoy it, 
that it is free from encumbrances, and that the vendor will do 
anything further which may be found necessary to perfect the 
purchaser’s title. A similar statement in a mortgage implies 
that the mortgagor enters into the more stringent covenants 
usual on his part, and so in other cases. Again, a simple acknow- 
ledgment given by one person to another of the possession of 
title-deeds, and an undertaking for safe custody, will in future 
imply everything formerly contained in the lengthy covenants 
on the subjec’ constantly recurring on the transfer of property ; 
and the statement that a deed is supplemental or an annex to 
another is to have the effect of incorporating the first deed, as 
if it had been fully recited, in the second. There seems to be 
a fair prospect also of getting rid in future of those con- 
stantly recurring “ heirs, executors, and administrators,” which 
are a weariness to the legal flesh, and probably do more than 
anything else to deter a layman from even endeavouring to 
understand the wording of a deed. By various enactments, 
some of them declaring and altering the law applicable 
to covenants, and some directing that the words ‘in fee 
simple,” “ in tail,” “ in tail male,” and “in tail female,” shall 
be sufficient to create those respective estates, the use of the 
old enemies we have alluded to seems to be rendered quite 
unnecessary, and in the specimens of deeds given in the 





schedule to the Act they are conspicuous by their absence. 
These specimens, indeed, are delightful in their brevity, and 
—always bearing in mind that property, and especially land, 
must be described, and that the description often, as things 
are now, occupies half a deed—that haven of bliss which has 
often been sighed for, the transfer of a house or a field by 
means of a sheet of note-paper, seems to be within a calculable 
distance. There can be no doubt that deeds and other legal 
instruments will be much shortened under the new Act; and 
it remains to consider how far this result will diminish the 
cost and complexity at present attending the transfer and 
devolution of property, and how nearly we shall be brought 
to a really simple form of land transfer. 

That the shortening of deeds will have an important effect, 
there can be little doubt. The eminent conveyancer who 
drew the Act prophesies in his published book on the subject 
that the effect will be to abolish the special craft which he 
practises, to enable solicitors to draw their own deeds without 
consulting Counsel, and thus to pave the way for the practical 
amalgamation of the two branches of the profession. Such a 
forecast may be too sanguine, but probably the tendency is in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Wolstenholme ; and the public 
do not require to be told that if one set of practitioners do 
their work instead of two, the result must be a great saving 
to the pocket. In the meantime, a good deal of that mystery 
which in the lay mind not unnaturally envelopes huge skins 
of parchment will be dissipated. Deeds will become of 
manageable length, the process of dealing with property will 
seem more nearly to harmonise with common-sense, and the 
solicitor may expect his client to take a more intelligent in- 
terest in his own business,—a result equally satisfactory to 
both parties. Moreover, the length of documents being no 
longer any measure of the solicitor’s remuneration, all excuse 
for the simulation of distrust in the methods pursued by him 
will be removed, and a more cordial appreciation of skilled 
labour, which is undoubtedly, in the vast majority of cases, 
given with an absolutely single mind, may be anticipated. All 
these are great benefits, tending, it cannot be doubted, to the 
expediting of business. The authors of the Act would pro- 
bably not suggest that it will do more. But the question 
will remain whether more may not be done. Conveyancing 
will still remain an art, and the layman who endeavours to 
practise it will probably inflict more injury on himself and 
others, under a system in which so much is implied by the use 
of certain expressions, than under one in which everything is 
“ writ large.” We shall still be far from that ideal state of 
things in which a vendor and purchaser of average intelligence 
may effect the sale of a piece of land without professional as- 
sistance, by simply attending at a public office and authorising 
an entry on aregister. If ever this state of things is to be 
brought about, those complicated arrangements with respect 
to land which arise from the existence of entails and life es- 
tates must first be put an end to, and land left free to pass 
from hand to hand at the disposal of each successive owner. 
Valuable in every way as is Lord Cairns’ Act, it does not 
touch those large questions with relation to land which the 
Government are pledged to take up, and the solution of which 
is called for by the present condition of the agricultural in- 
dustries of the country. 


THE WORSHIP OF HUMANITY. 

FFNHE outside world probably reads the accounts which 

appear from time to time of the worship of the Positivists 
with ever increasing wonder and bewilderment. But then, the 
outside world hardly understands the position of men who want, 
as the Positivists do, to give man not merely all the credit of 
his religion except the credit of discerning what is real, but, to 
make up for that little defect, the special credit of originality in 
having invented it. ‘To most men, it would seem rather a dis- 
credit than a credit that man should have made himself believe 
in an infinite God, if that God did not exist, and in an eternal 
life which, for individuals at least, had turned out to be a pure 
fable. Not so with the Positivists. They are delighted that 
man has shown so great a scope of imagination, and they are 
prepared to assert that though the Infinite Being outside man 
is nothing in the world, the idea is a noble one, being but the 
ideal shadow, as it were, of the great race whose common and 
progressive life Positivists make so much ado about under the 
name of Humanity; and that the supposed deathlessness 
of the spiritualised individual is an egotised, but for that 
reason only a more popular, version of the unity and perfectibility 
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of a spiritualised race. In other words, they claim for the reli- 
gions of the past that they have but gone astray in their object. 
Most of the language applied to God might have been, they 
think, not inappropriately applied to man, if the whole range of 
man’s existence had been taken in; and the language applied to 
man’s personal immortality might not inappropriately have been 
applied to the posthumous existence of the dead in the living, and 
of the living in their posterity. And then with those little rectifi- 
cations, the whole language of adoration and hope would have 
been justified. So that, in point of fact, in the opinion of Posi- 
tivists, the religions of the world have not been so wrong as they 
seemed ; they have only lavished on imaginary objects a sort of 
emotion appropriate enough to real objects, though real objects 
more or less hidden from view,—obscured for us, not from being 
too far off, but from being too near. What the Positivists 
think, as we understand them, is that men would not have 
invented for a non-existent Being the kind of attributes with 
which they clothed the Deity, or the kind of hopes with which 
they contemplated their own existence beyond the grave, if 
there had not been something in man of kinship with these 
attributes, and of a character to justify these hopes; and they 
claim, by directing our minds to the aspects of human nature 
in which they see this kinship, at once to free the language of 
religion from superstition, and to concentrate it on what they 
regard as its true purpose, the further purification and idealisa- 
tion of our actual life. They believe that human life without 
the dream of a God may sink into something very gross indeed, 
unless Positivists contrive to make men see in human life itself 
that which so rivetted their-thoughts on God; that human 
life with an absolute finish in the grave may prove very 
dreary indeed, unless they can make men see in the conse- 
quences of their actions, a prospect almost as delightful as the 
prospect of a constantly deepening and growing personality ; 
and therefore, they exercise all the skill they can in trying to 
charm us into the belief that Humanity is God enough for us 
all, and that posthumous life is immortality enough for us all. 
From this point of view, it may, perhaps, be a little less amaz- 
ing to recall the language in which Mr. Congreve addressed the 
Church of Humanity on New Year’s Eve, as it was recorded 
for us in Monday’s Pall Mall Gazette :— 

“Dr. Congreve began,” we are told, ‘ with the invocation: ‘Tn the 
name of Humanity! Love our Principle; Order the Basis; Progress 
the End. Live for others—live openly.’ Then, opening the Bible, 
he read from the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, of One who was despised 
and rejected of men, a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, who was wounded for our transgressions, who was bruised 
for our iniquities, and with whose stripes we are healed. As 
the familiar words fell upon the ear, and the eye rested on 
the picture of the Madonna with the infant Christ above the 
head of the reader, it might have been supposed to be a Christian 
Church, were it not for the grim visage of Cwsar that frowned 
from the wall above and the glass-covered bust of Comte, 
which occupied the position of honour below. After some more 
music, came the Prayer for the Festival of the Dead. Dr. Congreve 
then proceeded with his address. The dead, who were the rulers of 
the living, with an indispensable and inevitable sway, deserved, he 
said, the solemn commemoration of their subjects. Catholicism had 
happily introduced the custom. Vositivism universalised and sys- 
tematised it. In the worship of the future, when the Comtist 
calendar is adopted by all mankind, this day will stand out more 
prominently, a day apart, not included in any week or month, left 
over exclusively for this natural and beautiful consecration. All 
living beings die, but man alone cares for his dead. This care re- 
presents surviving influence, and on these foundations has grown up 
the dominion of the dead, which is supreme over our life. Death, 
one of the laws of life, and necessary for the mobility of humanity, 
would in the future be painless to those who die, and fraught with 
but little suffering to those who are left. As death is the end of life, 
why should life all labour be? Life as at present organised, was 
that of the beast of burden. In the future, it would be that of the 
rational servant of humanity. While Positivists deliberately accept 
death as the close of direct personal existence, they claimed to pre- 
serve and to elevate all the higher notions connected with the 
Christian conception of the immortality of the individual soul. Life 
to us also is a discipline, a preparation, an unbroken service, the 
putting on of a new man by victory over our lower selves, not in the 
interest of ourselves, but of others. No visible crown of glory awaits 
us, no sentient existence in another world; but we have a crown of 
rejoicing in knowing that we pass on to others all the good of our 
lives, and thereby secure our continuous existence in the lives of 
others. Death cannot be an evil, for it is universal.” 


Why, we ask parenthetically, can nothing universal be an 
evil? That, however, is only a query by the way. Thus 
much, it will be seen, refers to the Positivist reconstruction 
of Immortality. Blessed, says the Positivist, are the dead, not 
because they die in the Lord, not because they rest from their 
labours for there is no rest in true death; not because in dying 
they live more truly, for posthumous life is only the poor uncon- 











scious residuum of the life as it was lived, and is, indeed, that 
very life itself stripped of its first personality and grafted on the 
personality of others ; but because by dying the dead increase the 
“mobility” of humanity, and relieve the race of the fixed ideas and 
prepossessions by which they would otherwise trammel it. That 
is a very excellent reason, perhaps, for satisfaction that all those 
who were so trammelling the race are removed, but it is hardly 
a reason for regarding them as blessed in their death, or for re- 
joicing in the death of those whose life was all pliant, and who 
had only just begun their work. It is true that gratitude is 
necessary to human life, and that unless we foster gratitude 
to the dead, the living will hardly live so that they, too, 
may be gratefully remembered; but after making all the 
allowance possible for all these somewhat self-conscious and 
dim considerations, does it not remain true that if, for such 
reasons, to praise the dead is our duty, to blame the dead for 
their many great omissions and worse commissions, would also 
be our duty in the view of a Church which thinks only of 
purifying and idealising the life of man? Why do the Positivists 
always tell us of the posthumous immortality of that in us 
which is good, and nothing at all of the posthumous immor- 
tality of that in us which is evil? Is not the one as clear as 
the other, even if the evil be a slowly dwindling, and the good 
a slowly increasing element? It is intelligible enough when 
we hear little comparatively of the future of the evil and much 
of the future of the good in the great religions of the world, for 
God is with the latter, and is against the former. But why so 
little account is taken of the “ posthumous existence” of 
evil in a world in which, for anything one can tell,—in the 
absence of any divine force,—evil might be eventually the 
victor, it has always seemed to us one of the paradoxes of Posi- 
tivism that it sedulously declines to disclose to us. Is it not, 
in truth, one of the many signs of weakness in the Positivists, 
that they cannot bear to part with those anticipations of triumph 
for the righteous cause, which the religions of the world have 
founded on the belief that the righteous cause has an ally much 
more powerful than man, and quite independent of man, but 
which those who reject that belief have uo particular right to 
entertain at all? They will say, of course, that they found 
themselves upon history. But history shows that many 
righteous causes have been defeated in this world, and that 
many unrighteous causes have so far prospered as eventually to 
cast off the unrighteous traditions in which they grew and 
prospered. It is not history, but faith in God alone, which 
justifies the belief that all righteousness shall be eventually 
justified, and all unrighteousness shamed. The Positivists, 
nevertheless, are so chary in parting with anything in the reli- 
gions of the world which goes to the heart of man, that they 
appear to persuade themselves that evil has no posthumous life 
to compare at all with that of good, and that the vision of faith 
concerning the ultimate glorification of the righteous, is a not 
unreasonable vision, even for those who believe in the cessation 
of sentient existence at death. Posthumous life is all very well. 
But so far as we can see, Positivists ought to teach the post- 
humous immortality of evil, as well as the posthumous immor- 
tality of good, and also the extreme doubtfulness of the conflict 
between the two; and should cease to feed on visions bred by 
the faith in God. 

Still more curious is the same sleight-of-hand, when we come 
to the Positivist’s adoration of humanity. The Pall Mall report 
goes on as follows :— 

“ Dr. Congreve concladed by reading a hymn, beginning with 
the invocation, ‘Come, thou holy Paraclete,’ and after addressing 
Humanity as ‘Mother of the Poor, of ‘Comforters the best,’ from 
whom comes ‘every holy deed and thought,’ concluded with the 
prayer, ‘ Be we Thine eternally.’ Then again the small congregation 
stood up, and Dr. Congreve offered up a prayer of praise to ‘ Holy 
Humanity,’ for all the blessings accumulated by the past, but in par- 
ticular for Augustus Comte, ‘who has interpreted and justified thy 
past,’ and prayed that ‘day by day, in all humility and singleness of 
heart, we may magnify thee, and attain for ourselves, and help others 
to attain, the great blessings which only communion with thee can give 
—Union, Unity, Continuity.’ And all the people said, ‘Amen.’ Then 
Dr. Congreve pronounced the benediction,—‘ The Faith of Humanity, 
the Hope of Humanity, the Love of Humanity, bring you comfort 
and teach you sympathy, give you peace in yourselves and peace 
with others, now and for ever!’ And again all the people said, 
‘ Amen.’ ” 

Now, if humanity is the mother who may be described as “ the 
Paraclete,” as “ of comforters the best,” as the source of all 
holy desires, good counsels, and just works, she may surely 
be equally well described as Satan, of tempters the worst, the 
source of all unholy desires, evil counsels, and unjust works? 
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She must, on the Positivist assumptions, be both, one just as 
much as the other. If all the good comes from humanity, 
where does the evil come from? If there be no one above us 
inspiring us and striving to bring us up to a higher level of 
spiritual life, surely there is no one below us urging us to our 
destruction, and striving to stimulate in us what is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. If there be the nature of the brute in man, 
still it has been assimilated by man, and is part of man,—the 
lower part it may be,—but still part, and to appeal to humanity 
as if it excluded all the lower parts of humanity, and were 
nothing but the exaltation of humanity, is to indulge in 
feeble imitations of a creed which does believe in a God from 
whom all the dross of human nature is excluded, and who is 
infinitely above us, while he is in us. 

On the whole, we should say that Positivism shows how 
strong the yearning for unreal worship is in those who cannot 
believe enough to justify a real worship. The Positivists go to 
the utmost verge of the language appropriate to faith in 
immortality, while openly rejecting it as a selfish dream; and 
they do this apparently because they admire the enthusiasm of 
religious meditation too much, to be willing to let any of it 
go, even after its significance is lost. And so, too, they go to the 
utmost verge of language only appropriate to faith in God, 
while rejecting the belief in God as superstitious, and just for 
the same reason as before,—that they cannot bear to drop the 
grand, idealising language which is so fascinating to the 
imagination, even after they have rejected the faith which 
made that language reasonable. Surely, they should have more 
of the courage of their opinions. If their view be true, good 
and bad make up their “ erand-¢tre,” and good and bad live 
the same posthumous life; and they may just as fitly curse 
man in the name of what is evil in humanity,—and he will 
be cursed with it, whether they utter the curse or not, if there be 
no God to shield him from the curse, and to turn it into a bless- 
ing,—as invoke blessings on him in a caricature of Christian 
benediction, and pray to him in a parody of Christian trust. 


FAMILY VINDICTIVENESS. 
HE discreditable story received this week from Derbyshire, 
under the heading, “ Outrage at Alfreton Hall,” has not 
yet been clearly explained, and probably never will be. The few 
facts quite certain are that the four younger sons of the 
late Mr. Morewood, a very wealthy squire of Derbyshire, 
were bequeathed £20,000 each. The personal estate being in- 
sufficient, they did not receive the whole sum, and the affair was 
referred to the Chancery Court, we presume to decide the 
precise rights of each claimant. The brothers were natur- 
ally disappointed, and for some reason, not yet mentioned, 
fancied that an elder brother, who had inherited Alfreton 
Hall, was the person chiefly to blame. They dined with 
him on Christmas Eve, country fashion, and, apparently, 
in good-fellowship, but after their mother had returned home 
began quarrelling in the library with the squire. A furi- 
ous riot was heard by the servants, who twice endeavoured 
to enter the room, but were twice told that its inmates were 
only at play. These facts are admitted, but what followed is 
still the subject of judicial inquiry. According to Mr. C. Palmer 
Morewood, the brothers, who had been drinking freely, produced 
a paper—an application to Chancery—which they required him 
to sign, thereand then. He refused, and was then thrown down 
and kicked out of consciousness, the brothers finishing up their 
work by cutting his clothes off, inflicting in the process a 
wound on the leg, and leaving him naked on the floor, 
where he was found, after their departure, by the servants. 
The truth of this story remains, of course, to be shown, as does 
also the motive of the assaulting brothers. Whether they had 
preconcerted the outrage, or were suddenly drawn into it 
whether they intended to compel their brother by force to sign 
the paper, or only to punish bis refusal; whether the whole 
affair was a mélée, or an attempt to extort by violence; above 
all, why they cut the squire’s clothes off, is utterly uncertain ; 
the only further fact known being that the brothers, being 
admitted to bail in the total amount of £4,000, thought it 
better, on the whole, to forfeit their bail and escape, it is said 
to America or Spain. 

That is a strange and rather a ghastly story, and if the 
parties had not borne a near relation to one another, would not 
have been believed. It would have been pronounced impossible 
that educated men in a good position in life could have placed 








themselves in such a position merely to obtain a pecuniary 
advantage, or even redress a pecuniary wrong. As they were 
all brothers, however, it is believed, subject, of course, to 
evidence, long experience having convinced the world that 
quarrels among relatives about money are indefinitely more 
bitter and incurable than quarrels among strangers, or even 
friends. Persons connected in business, or even friends with 
pecuniary matters to arrange, constantly quarrel over them, 
grow furiously angry, use very bitter language, 4nd finally, if 
they cannot arrive at an agreement or a compromise, goto law. 
They hate one another very hard, for a time, and often say the 
most injurious things of one another, but for them to fight is 
the rarest of occurrences. They are almost always relatives, if 
they do that. If you read in the police reports that, “in con- 
sequence of pecuniary disagreements,” John Smith has fired at 
Thomas Brown, or has half-throttled him in his rooms, or has 
struck him with his stick, you know almost certainly, without 
further inquiry, that the combatants are connected either by 
blood or marriage, and that a family quarrel has culminated in 
an “outrage.” Only very bad-tempered business men feel 
murderous because they are “done,” but very sweet-tempered 
relations will, under the same circumstances, feel a distinct 
accession of blood to the head. Now, why should there 
be that extra bitterness; why, that is, cannot brothers 
and cousins, and fathers-ii.-law and brothers-in-law, go to 
law quietly, like reasonable human beings, and relieve them- 
selves, as business connections do, by expenditure, instead of by 
assaults ? They are certainly under no compulsion from opinion, 
for it is one of the oddities of the situation that relatives take 
to fighting where strangers would appeal to the lawyers, in spite 
of a strong public feeling that relationship greatly increases 
the discredit of an outrage,—that, in fact, it rather diminishes 
than increases the original provocation. The popular explana- 
tion that in a family quarrel there is always something behind, 
that a fend of years has only found in the pecuniary dis- 
pute an occasion of bursting out, is very often wholly with- 
out foundation. It is within the experience of all men 
that such disputes often arise upon the money question 
alone, and that relatives who were friends, and even decided 
friends, suddenly and, toon-lookers, inexplicably become bitter and 
sometimes even life-long enemies. Brothers, cousins, relatives by 
marriage have quarrelled over some poor legacy or trumpery bit 
of property, or, of all odd things, right to a distant reversion, as 
mere acquaintances never quarrel, with an angry soreness which 
no reasoning and no authority seems sufficient to assuage. Their 
very brains seem turned with bitterness, and they will not only 
say, but actually believe things of each other which are not only 
untrue, but so demonstrably opposed to fact that they seem to 
on-lookers hardly consistent with sanity. The squire who 
insisted, after losing a suit about a right of way, that his 
brown-haired brother, who won, was a “carroty villain,” and 
called him so in the moment of reconcihation, without an idea 
that he was talking nonsense, is a figure with whom, in some 
form or another, we are all familiar. What is the root of that 
extra bitterness ? 

People say that, like North and South, or Englishmen and 
Irishmen, relatives talk each other’s language, and theretore 
understand each other’s insults too well; but enormous bitter- 
ness will arise between relatives separated by half the world, 
and is constantly seen on occasions when the first proclama- 
tion of hostilities is a resolute silence, allowing of no insult. 
Relatives no doubt often feel the chain of etiquette but slightly, 
and therefore, when quarrelling, seem to each other insolent, but 
there are feuds in which verbal quarrelling bears no part. The 
injudicious interference of friends, never absent in a family 
quarrel, of course counts for something, and so does the latent 
rivalry rarely entirely absent among relatives, which lends to 
any pecuniary loss the additional sting of defeat. But we 
believe the two main causes are propinquity and the compara- 
tive absence of a final and peremptory arbiter, who at least can 
settle the fons mali, the pecuniary matter in dispute. Every- 
body knows how bitter quarrels grow on board ship, where the 
enemies must always meet, where they glare at one another 
over soup, and “cut” one another over grog, and where “ that 
scamp Smith, Sir, cannot let me go up the hatchway without 
stumbling over me.” On shipboard the enemy is always pre- 
sent, and almost always visible, and the great amenity of 
London, that if you seldom see your friends, you never see your 
enemies, is wholly absent. A family is a ship, to its members’ 
feelings. They may never see one another, may be separated 
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by the Atlantic or a continent, but a tie connects them which 
forbids them to forget, and they are mentally always in the 
same boat. Christian forgiveness is a great thing, but for 
washing out enmities commend us to forgetfulness. There is 
no Lethe for members of the same family, who cannot be 
soothed even when Providence sends them a little comfortable 
vengeance, and the brother has broken his finger, or the 
cousin gone out of the Bankruptcy Court with a third-class 
certificate. The foe is of the family, even if he is comfortably 
hanged. The other reason is the reluctance all relatives feel 
in appealing to the law. Connections in business who quarrel 
can, at least when, as the Scotch say, “sufficiently left to 
themselves,” gratify their tempers by an appeal to a Judge, that 
is, to a perfectly disinterested and passionless arbiter, whom 
nine times out of ten they know in their hearts to be right, and 
who, besides giving an award, can enforce it with irresistible 
strength. They have a form of duel always provided for them. 
Relatives who quarrel do not like to appeal to law, have an 
unreasonable, yet natural, feeling that they have rights beyond 
law; and when they do appeal to it, feel, if beaten, that they 
are oppressed, not by the Judge, but by the other party’s soli- 
citor ; and if victorious, that they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. They should have been victorious without help from 
others, by virtue of concessions, which, as they secretly think, 
the tie of blood justified them in claiming. ‘Those are, we 
believe, the two main causes of a fury which is the most 
irrational, as well as the most un-Christian, that often displays 
itself in modern society, and which crops up constantly, though 
it does not often lead to such attempts as that reported to have 
heen made at Alfreton Hall. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
=i 
A CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 

(To tHe Eprtor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Notwithstanding your exceptional liberality in allowing 
in your columns expressions of opinion different from your own, 
I do not presume to contest your general views on the Census 
question, however much I may differ from them. But may I 
crave space for a few words on its more practical aspect? It 
seems natural enough—though personally I should object—to 
ask every person, for Government reasons, to state his religion. 
But I think I can show that there is no known machinery by 
which that object can be secured. 

To take a census as proposed, you must invest every house- 
holder—one person, say, in every twenty—with arbitrary au- 
thority to fill up the column relative to religious profession on be- 
half of every one under his roof on a given Sunday night in the 
spring. Let us see how this might work. To take an extreme, 
but illustrative case:—The manager of the Grand Hotel, 
Charing Cross, is bound to state something as to the religious 
profession, as well as the names and ages of 200 inmates. Could 
he or would he ask his guests their religion? Or is it not 
likely that, instead of such an offensive inquisition, he would 
put them all down as Churchmen? This may be said to be 
exceptional, but it applies to hundreds of hotels and inns, and 
many thousands of the population. Then, take the squire of 
the country parish. Would he be likely to ask his score or 
more of servants whether they were Churchmen or Methodists ? 
[ trow not. Here, also, you must multiply the squire and his 
dependents by hundreds. Again, with regard to soldiers and 
sailors, and the great number of inmates of gaols, hos- 
pitals, and other public institutions, whom the Bishop of 
Winchester so innocently claims, are you going to ask them all 
their religious persuasion, or would they not be set down as 
members of the Church of England? One might multiply 
these types of social life, if your space would allow. Then we 
have to remember that at least one-third of the population 
habitually neglect public worship. But how many of them 
would like to confess they are nothingarians, and what would 
they say in the census-paper? Hundreds and thousands of 
others, the product of recent free investigation or free reading, 
are Rationalists. What trace of these leanings would there 
be in the census-paper ? 

What would it all be worth, when you had gotit, including the 
religious opinions of women and children? In reality, it would 
come to be a plébiscite of the population for and against the 
Kstablished Church, in which the social forces of society would be 
in the main enlisted on its behalf. The result cannot for a moment 





be doubted. Only you virtually decide, for the time being, and 
covertly, a momentous politico-ecclesiastical question, not by 
constitutional means, but by a side-wind, and without discus. 
sion ; for, of course, an enumeration by such machinery would 
make it appear that a large majority of the population are 
nominally Churchmen. Moreover, what was ostensibly a statis- 
tical inquiry would resolve itself into an eager political canvas, 
in which the issue would virtually be decided by the indifferent, 
—the know-nothings. I need not go beyond your own columns 
for an illustration as to how the thing would work. In a letter 
from the Rev. Brooke Lambert, which you inserted on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1878, he candidly admits that when taking the census 
of his parish, in the East, of London, he often got the answer,— 
“T go nowhere; put me down ‘ Church.’ ” 

One word more. It might be that in one year there would be 
an elaborate statistical return, which would show that the Church 
of England was the Church of the nation; next year, perchance, 
the properly constituted and active political force of the country 
—the electorate—might decree Disestablishment. The bare 
possibility of such an anomalous state of things should, as it 
seems to me, warn Liberals, at all events, against the danger of 
having recourse to such new-fangled and Bonapartist means of 
solving great national problems, rather than the method pre- 
scribed by our constitutional system and English traditions.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

18 Bowverie Street, B.C. Cuarurs S. Mian. 


(If a man is willing to be put down “Church” he will vote 
“Church,” which was the point of our article-—Ep. Spectator. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE OATH. 
(To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—One of the most troublesome questions which will occupy 
the attention of Parliament as soon as it meets will be the 
right of the Junior Member for Northampton to take his seat. 
There seems to be an impression that steps may be taken in 
favour of allowing him to take the oath, as he claims to do. As 
an independent Liberal Member, I would express my hope that 
no such course may be pursued. 

It is urged that “the right of the Junior Member for North- 
ampton to take the oath ...... ought to be supported, not 
for his sake, but for the sake of a principle much more im- 
portant than himself or any individual.” With that opinion I 
should have agreed, and would have readily supported any such 
claim of the Member for Northampton, if it were made to the 
House of Commons without any further modification. But 
when Mr. Bradlaugh first attempted to take his seat, in 
May, 1880, he claimed to affirm, instead of taking the oath, 
because, as he afterwards informed the Select Committee, in a 
document which was put in as evidence, he considered that 
“the oath included words of, to him, idle and meaningless 
character.” 

Those words—those sentiments—he has never withdrawn ; 
they still stand, unimpugned, on the records of the House of Com- 
mons. That they must be taken into consideration whenever 
Mr. Bradlaugh claims to take the oath is clearly the opinion of 
Mr. Speaker, for it can have been only on that ground that he 
allowed a debate to arise when Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to take 
the oath on April 26th, 1881. On a later occasion, when 
doubt was thrown on the religious belief of another Mem- 
ber claiming to take the oath, the House having no 
official cognisance of that Member's belief, Mr. Speaker 
declined to allow any debate, and administered the oath. I 
believe that there are many Liberal Members in the House who, 
like myself, would have an extreme dislike to supporting by 
their votes, and thereby taking the responsibility of, an act 
which they conscientiously believe to be profane. I sincerely 
hope, after what has passed, that Mr. Bradlaugh may not be 
allowed to enter the House through the portals of the oath. 
But through some portals he must enter, duly elected as he has 
been by the constituency of Northampton. The day has gone 
by, never to return, when we could make 

‘The symbols of atoning grace 
An office-key, a picklock to a place ;”’ 
aud I hope that we may before ‘long sce an end put to this 
controversy, by allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to make an affirmation, 
and then take his seat. The lawyers say this cannot be per- 
mitted by the existing law. Then I hope the law may be 
promptly altered, and that any one who so desires it may be 
permitted, on entering the House, to make an affirmation, iu- 
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stead of taking theoath. It is said that such au Act would be 
tantamount to a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. I cannot believe that 
any such frivolous objection will weigh with the Liberal Party, 
now that it has been shown such an Act would remove a still 
existing religious disability; and I feel confident that an 
assurance from the Government that they will give facili- 
ties for the introduction of such a Bill, and support it 
when introduced, will go far to settle this difficult question. 
The support which I should feel compelled to refuse Mr. Brad- 
laugh, if he claims to take the oath, I will willingly give to a 
Bill which shall permit any duly-elected Member who so desires 
to make an affirmation, instead of taking the oath.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis Witt1am Buxton. 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., December 28th, 1881. 





IRISH RENTS. 
(To tae EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 

Sir,—I have to thank you for publishing my letter on the new 
Land Act, in the Spectator of the 24th. In your note appended 
to it, which I did not see for a few days after publication, you 
say,—“ There never was the slightest idea that the Courts 
would take the usual rents of the district as a standard. That 
‘would have been to perpetuate the grand evil of Ireland, the 
sectional misery of the people.” 

This argument of yours appears to show that you believe 
the constantly repeated assertion that Irish misery is caused by 
excessive rents. This is doubly wrong. There is a population 
on the west coast living on farms too small to support a family 
in anything like comfort, even if the land were rent-free, and 
it is obvious that no reduction of rent will confer prosperity in 
such cases as these. But, as a rule, the small farmers are not 
miserable. They are poor, because they have not acquired 
those habits of steady industry which can grow up only under 
security of tenure; and it will take a lifetime of security of 
‘tenure before Ireland will rival Switzerland and Belgium in 
industry and intelligence, and in the wealth which these 
create. But the really miserable class in Ireland is the 
class which can not be directly benefited by any reduc- 
tion of agricultural rent, because it does not pay the rent, 
I mean the class of landless day-labourers; and their misery 
will be, and is already, deepened by the ruin or expulsion of the 
gentry. No doubt, the labourers will ultimately benefit by the 
general prosperity which must be the ultimate result of the new 
security of tenure, when the present social war is atan end; but 
‘his result will take at least a generation to produce, and it is 
‘not helped on, but delayed, by the mutual exasperation of classes, 
and the boundless flood of litigation which the action of the 
new Courts is promoting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joseru Jonun Murpity. 

Old Forge, Dunmiuiy, County Antrim, Deceniber 31st, 1881. 





REPORTERS’ ENGLISH. 


{To tae Epitor OF THE ‘* SPecTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—If your readers are not weary of the subject of reporters’ 
mistakes, they may like to see a couple of typical examples of 
‘them, furnished by one who has suffered more than most men 
from this Nemesis of public speaking. I am, unfortunately for 
myself, an extempore and a rapid speaker. I am also, as a re- 
porter once told me, “a surprising one,’”—by which he did not 
mean a suprisingly good one, but a speaker who surprises the 
reporters by unexpected endings to his sentences, which 
“throw them out,” as he expressed it, and which tempt them 
to leave or to insert in their report what they had thought I 
was going to say, or ought to have said, instead of putting 
down what I actually did say. I suspect that much of the mis- 
reporting of which speakers complain arises from this habit on 
the part of reporters of either anticipating or omitting at the 
moment the latter half of a sentence, in order to be ready for 
the beginning of the next, and then afterwards trying from 
memory to make a hideous kind of sense of their own, aided, 
perhaps, in this effort, pace twa, by some able editor, who in- 
effectually tries to rescue from them their unhappy victim, by 
patching some kind of sense upon their nonsense. 

To some such causes as these I attribute such agonising 
results as the following:—1l. “The question, the rev. speaker 
observed, is easily decided, by means of salvation ambulances.” 
I had said, ‘This question is easily decided,—solvitur ambu- 
lando.” The latter ending had evidently “ surprised” the re- 
porter, and as it was war-time, and there had been much talk 





about “ ambulances,” he thought that I must have meant them, 
and then obligingly added for me the words “ by means of,” in 
order to make sense of the sentence. 


2. Another reporter once made me say, “ When we have 
board and buried our faith,” instead of “ When we have bared 
and bound our faith for the scourge of a destructive criticism.” 
In this case, the reporter had evidently on his notes the con- 
sonants b d, to be filled in with vowels at his greater leisure. 
Unluckily, these stand equally for “ bored,” “ buried,” “ bond,” 
and “bound,” and memory failing him, he filled them up 
in the above fashion; and then, as “scourging ” seemed hardly 
possible under the circumstances, he kindly omitted the latter 
part of the sentence altogether. 

Moral,—for those who are afraid, as I have long since ceased 
to be, of seeing the ghost of a murdered speech,—Be common- 
place; speak the latter halves of your sentences slowly and 
emphatically; or better still, write out your speeches carefully, 
and give them tothe reporters beforehand, only taking care, in 
that case, to be sure and deliver them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Pe. W: 





A REAL GHOST. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “SpeEcTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—If I were to tell you that I have seen and analysed the 
waters of a river which runs two degrees north of the Equator, 
and found in those waters eleven per cent. of sulphuric acid 
and one and a half per cent. of hydrochloric, I might cause 
some surprise, but little or no incredulity, even if I were to 
add the little-known fact that in that region of the world there 
is thrown away in twenty-four hours more of those two acids 
than is artificially produced in Europe iu a year. But if I tell 
you that I once saw, outside my fancy, a woman who was two 
thousand miles off at the time, I shall not only be generally 
disbelieved, but laughed at as well. I have often told the story 
in private life, but not till now have I told it in print. Twenty- 
three years ago, as I was looking out of the window of General 
Torico’s rancho at Chorillos, ten miles south of Lima, Peru, 
there passed by several ladies and gentlemen on horseback. A 
lady, whom I will call Mrs. Morena (the Spanish rendering of a 
common English name), was one of the gay cavalcade. She 
was so beautiful, that I have remembered her face with the 
ease with which I am able to recall the Victoria Regina, or the 
yellow convolvulus, or the blue orchid, as when I first saw those 
beautiful flowers in their native lands. I had never spoken with 
Mrs. Morena, or her husband, who accompanied her, and who 
was then on his way to Jauja, from the United States, to get 
healed of consumption. 

Three years ago, as one morning I lay musing in my bunk in 
a Cunard steamer crossing the Atlantic, in full daylight, and 
having my eyes wide open, Mrs. Morena came into my cabin, 
and, to my sorow, went out of it as quickly as she came in. 
Thereupon I rose, bathed, dressed, and went up to breakfast, 
It was late; the saloon was nearly deserted, and I found only 
two fellow-passengers, talking together and eating ham and 
eggs. I had never seen either. The common name of Morena 
was mentioned between the two, and I, being full of my vision, 
remarked, at a venture to him who sat next to me, “ Mrs. 
Morena is more plump than she was twenty years ago.” My 
neighbour turned on me a quiet look of inquiring surprise. 
Putting his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, he drew 
out one of those excellent photographs for which some Ame- 
rican photographers are so celebrated. ‘“ Is that the lady you 
mean ?” he gently demanded; and I answered, “ Certainly, and 
you see she is rather stouter.”’ “ When did you see her last ?” 
was the next question; and I answered,“ This morning.” The 
gentleman with the photograph was Mr. Morena, the husband 
of my beautiful lady. We became friends, we had many social 
yarns together ; he told me of his residence in Jauja, of the 
complete cure of his lungs, the number of his children, and 
many more dear, delightful, household things, in which I had 
no interest. He invited me to his house. On our arrival at 
New York, Morena telegraphed to his wife, who replied, whilst 
he waited in the telegraph office, that they were all quite well 
at home. Nothing happened. I had not, to my recollection, 
thought of the Morenas for years before. Is it very difficult to 
understand, when two or three are met together under certain 
given circumstances, that a real presence may be vouchsafed to 
each P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belle Vue House, Newlyn, Penzance. A. J. DUFFIELD. 
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OLD AGE. 
{To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Bearing well in mind the advice given in the tenth num- 
ber of your ancestor who flourished under Queen Anne, and is 
not yet forgotten, I always have your “ speculations” “ punc- 
tually served up” at the Saturday matutinal meal. Yet though I 
treat those speculations with respect, I cannot always agree with 
them; and this is written to express some dissent from an 
article, otherwise one of the best, even of yours, on those ethical 
and social questions which we never tire of discussing. I refer 
to your article on ‘‘ Youth and Age” (p. 1681, et seq.), and 
would wish to ask whether it is a fact of common general ex- 
perience that we feel our great emotions as much in age as in 
youth? Mach, no doubt, isa matter of individual character, 
but I fancy that with many, at least, 
“ When youth has done its tedious, vain expense 
OF passions that for ever ebb and flow,” 

there comes a sense of equanimity, which is itself the result of 
the loss of the early poignancy of our emotions. It helps us, 
if at all, to understand their meaning rather by memory than 
by present force. Who, having but once seen it, can forget 
Plato’s picture of the venerable Cephalus, in the family circle, 
seated in a cushioned chair, and bearing a garland on his head ? 
(I., “ Republic.”) He had rebuked those who are impatient of old 
age, and he relates some sayings of Sophocles :—* For certainly 
old age has a great sense of calm and freedom ; when the passions 
release their hold, then, as Sophocles says, you have escaped 
from the control not of one mad master only, but of many.” 
On this passage see also remarks of Mr. Jowett (Introduction 
to “ Republic,” p. 7), where this characteristic Greek view is 
contrasted “ with the exaggeration of Cicero, in his work on old 
age.” 

Here, too, it may be noted that Plato does not justify your 
“indictment against literature.” I could, I believe, quote 
many moderns who also would not plead guilty. Let one 
suffice,—Mr. Browning, in the last speech of shrewd Ogniben, 
the Pope’s Legate :—“ Youth, with its beauty and grace, would 
seem bestowed on us for some such reason as to make us partly 
endurable till we have time for really becoming so of ourselves, 
without their aid; when they leave us.”—(‘ A Soul’s Tragedy.”’) 
I think, upon the whole, that in this trial of literature your 
indictment would hardly sueceed in securing a conviction.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE WHALE. 

Denholin, Shooter's ITill, January 2nd. 


ART. 
—— 
MR. WATTS’S PAINTING. 


[THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—FIRST NOTICE. ] 





Tuts exhibition has more than justified the hopes of Mr. Watts’s 
most fervent admirers. It will be a landmark in the history of 
English Art. And there is only one thing we regret in the 
matter,—namely, that it was not held at the Academy, of which 
Mr. Watts has so long been the most distinguished member. 
Even in that there is some room for congratulation, since the 
pictures would not have formed so imposing a collection, if 
scattered over the larger wall-space of Burlington House. On 
the other hand, many of the finest works are so monumental 
in size, that they require even a larger room than the 
West Gallery of the Grosvenor can give them, and would 
have gained enormously in importance by being hung in 
the great room at the Academy. It is a little annoying 
to think that Academic tradition has allowed this collection to 
be made at the instance of a private individual. The Acade- 
micians would have done honour to themselves, had they granted 
to one of their oldest and greatest members the honour of a 
public exhibition of his works during his life-time. Mr. Watts, 
it is an open secret, is becoming an old man; he has given his 
life more frankly and entirely to the cause of great art than 
perhaps any man now living. He has painted our greatest men 
and our fairest women; he has lived down censure, and endured 
with silent courage unmerited neglect ; he has never sullied his 
genius with a coarse thought, or debased his pride to gain a tem- 
porary popularity; and he has literally never rested in his 
endeavour to make his pictures perfect, as far as his powers 
went. No artist, we should say, in this generation has had so 
severe a critic of his painting,as Mr. Watts has been to his own 
creations. Over and over again have we heard of portraits by 





him which have satisfied every one but himself, but which he 
would never part with, because he considered them failures, 
He has emphatically deserved well of England for the example 
he has set, no less than the work he has created; and perhaps, 
of all the fine portraits he has painted for us, no picture is so 
fine as that which he has given us of himself, in his steadfast 
and single-minded life. 

How good the portraits are we all know by this time, and 
their qualities have been discussed usque ad nauseam. Never- 
theless, at the risk of wearying our readers, we must say a few 
words upon these qualities, even though our words be a twice- 
told tale. Take a Watts’ portrait, and hang it between a Millais 
anda Frank Holl, and look at the difference. With all deference. 
and all admiration for the great masters alluded to, we would say 
something of this kind is the difference. Mr. Millais gives us 
in a portrait three great qualities. Acute observation, un- 
sympathetic, yet kindly, like a surgeon’s habitual mood; mag- 
nificent colouring, when at his best; and an undefinable some- 
thing of rendering, that, for lack of a better word, we will cal] 
artistic power. Give this artist a subject where the surface 
beauty of form is very marked, or the surface interest of feature 
is very strong, and he will make a great picture of it, somehow 
or other. Miss Eveleen Tennant and Mr. Gladstone are both 
within his power, but only the surface aspects of both. It is, 
perhaps, necessary to remind some of our readers that the two por- 
traits above mentioned are as fine as, if not finer than any Mr. 
Millais has produced. The portrait of Miss Eveleen Tennant is the 
one known commonly amongst artists as the “ Blue Beads,”—a 
girl in a vivid red dress, with some bright “blue beads ” round 
her throat. Mr. Millais is not a comedian or a tragedian in hig 
painting, but essentially an actor of the cup-and-saucer style 
of play, and this though he has painted “The Huguenots ” 
and “The Vale of Rest.” Take Frank Holl, the most power- 
ful portrait-painter of the Academy, and one of the most 
original,—an Israels of the well-to-do classes. Holl is dis- 
tinctly a tragedian; his very mildest pictures savour of the 
“dagger and the bowl.’’ We have seen portraits (and fine 
portraits, too) by him of most estimable people—deans and 
masters of colleges, &ce.—who never had a wrong thought in 
their lives, but to whom Mr. Holl has given such a don’t-meet- 
me-on-a-dark-night-kind of look, that we have almost thought 
he must have in the course of his painting discovered some 
dreadful secret in those apparently blameless breasts, such 
“damnable faces ’’ have his sitters shown. 

Well, when we look upon Mr. Watts’s work in portraiture, 
what we see first is absolute self-effacement. Each portrait 
suggests a mood, but not a mood of the artist, but the sitter,— 
it is half a picture of the outward man, and half of the inward 
spirit. It is not brilliant character-painting of superficial de- 
tails, it is not character seen by a lurid light, as in Frank Holl’s 
pictures, but it is an endeavour to represent the man and the 
woman in their entirety, flesh, spirit, &e. For every sitter that 
Mr. Watts paints is a problem that he tries to solve. To 
come to the purely artistic question of the laying-on of 
the paint, the strokes of the pencil and the harmonies of 
the colour, the truth seems to us to be as follows :— 
As draughtsman, Mr. Watts is greater in conception, and 
abstraction of details, than any living artist with whom we are 
acquainted. By this, we mean that his aim at generalising 
form is carried out more scientifically and more successfully 
than in other cases. We doubt, however, whether he does 
not carry this practice too far, and the gigantic scale of work 
in which he frequently indulges emphasises all such pecu- 
liarities. When, however, Mr. Watts sits down deliberately to 
draw the nude figure on an ordinary life-size scale, we doubt 
whether his work can be surpassed by that of any living English 
artist in sheer accuracy ; and there are other qualities in it, such 
as those of dignity and mystery, in which it stands alone. Ex- 
amples, such as the “ Daphne” and the “ Psyche,” in this gallery 
(two single, nude, female figures) prove this beyond a doubt; 
and for beauty of modelling, we know no modern work which is 
much finer than that of the breast and the neck in the life-size 
picture of the “ Wife of Pygmalion.” 

The peculiar characteristics of the little landscapes in this 
exhibition deserve a word of notice. They are excessively 
quiet in general effect, and for the most part are twilight- 
country scenes, unrelieved by any human figure. The little 


one of two haystacks lit up by the sunset, with a farmer’s 
man in the foreground riding one grey cart-horse and leading 
another, is perhaps the most beautiful of them; and the name 
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given to it, “And all the Air a Solemn Stillness Holds,” might 
well stand as expressive of the feeling of the other landscapes. 
They are, in fact, little, quiet verses of poetry, with the same 
sort of contented sadness over them that we find running 
through Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

Besides the imaginative conceptions which have reference 
more or less direct to great poems or great questions of human 
interest, there are two or three scenes of London life amongst 
the poorer classes, of great power. “ Under a Dry Archway” 
is probably the most intense expression of that tragedy of hope- 
less pauperism, that Mr. Fildes touched so dramatically in his 
great picture of the casuals. And the hand with which Mr. 
Watts has treated his subject is as unsparing as it is powerful ; 
this is no “sentimental, picturesque wretchedness ” (as George 
Eliot puts it), but simply a statement of how low a human being 
can sink, and how miserably she can die, in the greatest city of the 
world. It strikes much the same note as Charles Reade struck in 
his death of Josephs, in the prison scene in Never Too Late to 
Mend—* I] est onze heures! Dormez bien, Messieurs, tout est 
tranquille !’—but the poor lad is hanging himself all the time, 
while the visiting justices are sleeping. It has a singular 
effect, this silent problem that hangs upon the walls of the most 
wsthetic gallery in London, and is surrounded by portraits of 
beauties, and statesmen, and warriors, and divines. Bad policy, 
Mr. Watts, to confront these “ curled darlings ”’ with so vital a 
question. You come too close home Sir to our consciences, to 


be agreeable. 


= 
BOOKS. 
ee 
JOURNALS OF CAROLINE FOX.* 

Axtioucu the writer of these Journals, were she still among 
us, would have but lately passed her sixtieth year, and the 
names which enrich the page with interesting and memorable 
suggestion are those of our contemporaries, yet the perusal 
of the volume has had upon us something of the effect of a 
glimpse into the distant past. Whether this sense of remote- 
‘ness be due to the character of the writer or the selection of the 
editor, we should reckon it among the attractions of the volume 
before us. It rests the weary part of the mind to read of a 
woman manifestly accomplished and in every way made the most 
of by education, who was, as far as appears here, untouched by 
ihe desires and perplexities that seem to follow the higher educa- 
tion of her sex, as shadows appear when the sun emerges from 
the cloud. While every characteristic utterance here is a revela- 
tion of woman’s capacities, we hear not a word of woman’s claims. 
Female suffrage, we hasten to assure our readers (for we cannot 
but believe they will share our thankfulness in the discovery), is 
not so much as hinted at, unless, indeed, we choose to find a 
satirical reference to it in a spirited defence of the freedom of 
utterance granted to Quakeresses, evidently recorded by Miss 
Fox with much amusement, “ Shall we silence our women ? We 
cannot do it. We dare not do it.’ On education, there is a 
like refreshing silence. It is possible that there may be some- 
thing misleading in this characteristic of the book as an index 
to the character of the writer. There is remarkably little self- 
revelation in it, and it may be that its keenest interests were 
either withheld from pages written evidently for the enjoyment 
of a domestic circle, or withdrawn from them before a wider 
circle was invited to share in this enjoyment. Many who only 
know Caroline Fox here would have been glad of more unreserve 
as to her own feelings, and some of those who knew her other- 
wise will feel, perhaps, that the latent fire of an impassioned and 
enthusiastic nature is too much hidden here by shrewd remark, 
lively recollection, and humorous anecdote. Still, judging the 
book as a book merely, the critic must feel that there is some- 
thing refreshing in its old-fashioned range of social and domestic 
interest, and rejoice in the complete absence of a certain set of 
cravings which few women with so much power as is shown 
here will ever lack in the future. It is certainly a picture of 
part of the writer’s life, and it is in itself a welcome change 
from much that is characteristic of our own time. 

We find this quality of the book before us an attraction, but 
we are forced to allow that it has its negative side. Even if we 
‘count this as a defect, however, we have few faults to note, and 
we may dispatch the ungracious part of our task in a few words. 


_, * Memories of Old Friends ; being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caro- 
Une Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835-1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. London: 
Smith and Co. 





In the first place, we must protest against the form of the volume 

These journals should have been a book to carry with one to a 
summer-house, to have on a sofa, or on a carriage-seat in a 
drive. Why has their editor decided that they shall be barely 
readable without a desk? Surely, itis not only a cruel, but an 
impolitic, exclusion of the many feeble and infirm, who would 
have been their most attentive readers, for the placid evenness 
of the style and temperate lightness of touch are of a kind to 
make the book a welcome visitor to the aged and the invalid. 
If, as we cannot doubt, the work reaches a second edition, we 
would plead with Mr. Pym that the material interests of the 
weak-wristed and short-sighted may be considered—a change 
which, we believe, would be as suitable to the character of the 
writer as to the needs of a numerous class of readers—though 
we must add that the trace of pretence that there is about the 
aspect of the book, is the only touch of pretence about it at all. 
In every other respect, it appears to us that the editor has 
done his work in a way night be taken as a 
model by his successors, and, indeed, the space we have given 
to a complaint that his binder and printer might have obviated 
will be enough to testify that we have little else to find 
fault with. We would have the volume a little reduced in sub- 
stance, as well as in bulk. Here and there it becomes too much 
a string of anecdotes, one or two of which are not new to the 
reader; one, on page 40, is disagreeable and not kindly, and, 
though we have never read a book of the sort in which there was 
less that should be omitted for this reason, we must say the same 
of every instance (there are not many) in which the name of 
Edward Irving appears. We have lately taken occasion of a 
similar slighting mention to set on record our own belief in his 
lofty purity and single-hearted Christian devotion ; and we 
need now only stop to point out that Quaker principles would 
tend to quicken any recoil from whatever was outward and 
ritualistic in his teaching, though it should have inspired sym- 
pathy with his profound belief in a direct teaching of man by 
the Spirit of God. Talf-a-dozen lines erased throughout the 
volume, in addition to the passages we have mentioned, would 
leave it free from any possible objection on the score of reverence 
and kindliness. Whatever may be the critical judgment passed 
on these Journals, we may promise their reader that, with these 
trifling exceptions, he need not fear the pang inflicted by a 
harsh or contemptuous mention of those who cannot, by word 
or deed, prove it to be undeserved. On the other hand, it will 
be a very great surprise to us, if any one finds want of point in 
the writing, which yet never inflicts a stab. Hardly a page 
can be turned without meeting a name that still retains some 
importance; and though at times, of course, we find little but a 
name, yet even then the mention is not devoid of interest, and in 
some cases it affords views of character from which the historian 
ot our time might stop to gather hints for the colouring of his 
picture. We should have pruned these records more closely ; 
but there is an interest in their very exuberance, and if they do 
not all add to our knowledge of the persons described in pro- 
portion to the space they occupy, they all help to fill out the im- 
pression of the eager and thirsty spirit of the recorder. Before 
giving such hasty notice as we can afford to one or two of these 
sketches, the artist herself claims a word of introduction. 


which 


The name of Caroline Fox is new to the world of readers, but 
dear to a large and varied group, numbering a few who have 
made permanent contributions to our literature, and to many 
who have never made any acquaintance with it whatever. It is 
in both these relations that she is mentioned in the biography 
of Sterling, by Carlyle, whom she had evidently impressed with 
a sense of power, distinctness, and grace, and whose mention 
here of her “swift, neat pen” (p. 188), is the fullest justifica- 
tion of this volume, if such were needed. His own record (Life 
of Sterling, Part iii., chapter 2) of her judicious kindness to a 
poor Cornish miner, opens to us a glimpse of a spirit at home 
in intercourse with the poor and uneducated, such as sets in a 
new light the many specimens here given of a very different 
kind of intercourse. The story of Michael Verran and one 
other proof of her power to shed beneficent influence on the 
lives of the lowly and the ignorant, side by side with the abun- 
dant evidence of an equal power to enter into dignified con- 
verse with the wealthiest minds among her contemporaries, 
suggest a many-sided capacity and cultivation which form 
almost the ideal of a woman’s life. 1t would be an interesting 
question to consider how far the peculiar combination of 
sobriety with liveliness manifested here, is due to the 
education and characteristic ideal of the community to 
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vhich she belonged. Every phrase of Caroline Fox’s writing 
bears tribute to the influence of discipline, to the spirit 
raost opposed to that idolatry of liberty which characterises our 
time, and we can fancy that the freshness and vitality of 
iaterest here manifest may be the natural result of giving 
a much smaller place to amusement than that which it 
mostly takes among us. We see here the working of a 
mind secure in the fine balance which comes from a 
true adjustment between the world without and the world 
within. No one, indeed, could have been born into hap- 
pier conditions, in this respect. Her father—a man held 
in the highest respect by men of science, and the warmest 
affection by those to whom science was a matter of indifference 
—was one of four brothers, all in their way remarkable, belong- 
ing to a Quaker family settled for two centuries in the remote 
corner of our Island where, for the most part, the daughter’s 
half-century of mortal life was spent. His was a character im- 
pressive in its absolute simplicity, in its strength and directness 
and in the modesty which made his really valuable discoveries 
seem things with which he had nothing to do. From the 
characteristic limitations of the man of science of our day he was 
absolutely free; yet his achievements were such as science recog- 
nises, and more vanity or more ambition, perhaps, would have 
given him no unconspicuous place in her ranks. His “ de- 
flector dipping-needle”’ (to which reference is made here and 
there in the Journals), has been used in all Arctic expeditions 
since its invention ; aud in a view held by him of the tempera- 
ture of mines, he had the honour of a convert no less illus- 
trious than Humboldt. Lord Talbot de Malahide, as Robert 
Fox’s daughter tells us (p. 312), complimented him, speaking as 
President of the British Association at Dublin, in 1857, “ on the 
honesty of his facts, so uncooked for the occasion;”’ and there 
is something in the compliment which will recall to more than 
one reader the sturdy, vigorous form and features, which have left 
on their memory an impression of truthfulness and strength, in 
a rare combination with gracious kindliness. The description 
which Caroline Fox goes on to give of Dr. Livingstone, who 
was present at the same meeting—‘a man far more given to 
do his work than to talk about it”—might well have been 
applied to her father. 

The great charm of these Journals, though it can only be 
expressed in a negative form, is itself most positive,—the 
quality, whatever it be, which is the antithesis to egotism. It 
is one of those virtues which lie on the boundary between the 
moral and intellectual world. Where this quality is, there is the 
power of seeing what exists. Perhaps we may make our mean- 
ing clearer by comparing Caroline Fox’s Journals with those of 
anether Englishwoman, like her, generous, humorous, dutiful, 
and quick-witted, but, unlike her, egotistic. Fanny Burney 
gives usa lively picture of her time, but what she tells us of its 
principal personages is, after all, what they were to her. 
Caroline Fox gives no more space to this aspect of any character 
she sketches than would have been given to it by a bystander. 
This is made specially remarkable by the fact that all her most 
interesting records date from the time of life specially liable to 
egotism. There is from the first—and the Journals begin in her 
eighteenth year—a freedom from all questioning about self that 
is wonderfully rare in the young, and is a wonderful telescope 
for observation of other minds. The racy and incisive sense of 
humour which gives its flavour to the volume has an equally real, 
thouzh less obvious, connection with this nameless quality. 
She evidently knew nothing of the fogs of the spirit, though 
it is not likely that a spirit so trenchant escaped some experi- 
ence of its storms. Her deep religious faith was the most 
profound and vital part of her being, yet the main interest of 
the book is due to her sympathetic intercourse with men who 
had discarded whatever was traditional in Christianity, if not 
Christianity itself. An entry for the beginning of 1846 partly 
supplies the clue (p. 204) :— 

“JT have assumed to-day a name for my religious principles, 
—‘Quaker Catholicism,’ having direct spiritual teaching for its 
distinctive dogma, yet recognising the high worth of all other forms 
of faith; a system, in the sense of inclusion not exclusion; an 
appreciation of the universal and various teachings of the Spirit 
through the faculties given us, or independent of them.” [The italics 
are our OWD. | 


Another extract from her journal seems to us worth joining with 
this, as a fuller expression of the purely Quaker element in her 
creed :— . 

‘Qld Samuel Rundall has ended his weary pilgrimage; he de- 
parted as one ‘who was glad of the opportunity.’ 


He was a perfect 





Quaker, of the old George-Fox stamp, ponderous, uncompromising,. 
slow, uninfluenced by the views of others, intensely one sided, simple 
and childlike in his daily habits, solemn and massive in his ministry ;. 
that large voice seemed retained to cry with ceaseless iteration, 
‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ Last of the Puritans, fure thee 
well!” (p. 230.) 

A confession of faith, given in the preface, shows how deep a 
struggle her spirit passed through to attain the anchorage of a 
direct hold on things divine. Perhaps it shows also how little 
can be told of such a struggle in any words, even when they 
come from a pen so vivid and powerful as that to which we owe 
these Journals. 

But their chief interest, as we have said, lies in the pictures 
of earnest minds among her contemporaries, and the most in- 
teresting of these is that of the last man we should expect 
to find in familiar and respectful intercourse with a pious 
Quakeress. 

We shall be surprised if the sketch of John Mill is not 
felt to possess that high and rare kind of charm belonging to 
those revelations of character which, in their striking contrast 
to the aspect already familiar, revive in us the conviction that 
the capacities of the human spirit are indeed infinite. This 
charm, finely indicated by a poet still among us, in an 
expressed desire for a sight of the solitary picture painted 
by Dante and the solitary poem written by Raphael, 
though it may be appreciated most keenly by a poet, is felt by 
all human beings. We all care most for those glimpses which 
show us the man as he does not habitually reveal himself; and 
in looking back on a finished intercourse, we shall generally 
find that, however swect the melody, the sweetest part has been 
some unexpected modulation, quickly deserted for the original 
key. Such an interest we find in this presentment of John Mill. 
It is evident that in the atmosphere of the Quakers of Falmouth, 
some dim aspirations, faintly discernible here and there in his 
writings, found their appropriate atmosphere, and blossomed iuto 
a fullness of beauty that made the landscape a different thing 
from what it was elsewhere. We have always thought that John 
Mill was only half understood, if this part of his nature were 
not allowed for; but we never suspected how completely it 
would be thus misunderstood, till we read this volume. No 
doubt there is, on the other hand, a danger of mistaking 
sympathy with feeling for feeling itself, and it may often 
happen that persons are supposed to share in convictions and 
aspirations which, in truth, they only admire. The spiritual 
life constantly bestows a power of attraction felt by those who 
do not share it, but while Caroline Fox may here and there 
have mistaken this attraction for conviction, many passages 
here (some from his own pen) make it clear that the Quaker 
spirit had for John Mill not only the external charm of a phase 
of human development, interesting to the student of human 
nature, but that it appealed to something within his own soul. 
The circumstances of his visit to Cornwall, as well as the 
presence of those who gave it its charm, were such as to make 
it a time of peculiar significance in his life. He was brought 
among the Foxes by the death of a younger brother at Falmouth, 
of whom his mention,—* Seldom has the memory of one who 
died so young been such as to leave a deeper or more beneficial 
impression on the spectators,” contrasts forcibly with the cold- 
ness of every mention of his family in his autobiography. And 
on the other hand, his affection for the only brother of Caroline 
is commemorated, not only in an interesting letter to him (p. 
93), which many will regard as the gem of the book, but in a 
letter written by her to Mill, in the profound and poignant 
sorrow of that brother’s death. The letter is not given, but the 
passage quoted raises a vivid anxiety to know how it was 
received by John Mill, whom it informed “ How mercifully 
he ” (Barclay Fox) “ had been dealt with, and how true his God 
and Saviour had been to all his promises.” (p. 302.) We 
cannot believe thatthe reception of that letter was wholly con- 
temptuous. This intercourse shows that if slow to reveal her own 
personality, Caroline Fox had a great power of unveiling that of 
others. “Will you pardon the egotism of this letter ?’’ he writes 
to her brother, in the letter we have mentioned. “ I really do not 
think 1 have talked so much about myself in the whole year pre- 
vious as I have done in the few weeks of my intercourse with your 
family.’”” What a wonderful tribute to their influence lies in 
those words! “The calendar of odours, given to Miss Caro- 
line Fox from her grateful friend, J. S. Mill,” will invest with a 
pathetic interest for many a reader the odour of the clematis, 
noticed here as the only one for late autumn; and this solitary 
fragrance may fitly typify an opening here suggested into a 
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world which, as far as we know, the great logician visited for 
this once, and then quitted for ever. 

The largest space given to any single figure in the diary is 
that given to one whom Mill truly valued and revered, and 
whose biography, we learn with interest, he had at one time 
thought of writing,—John Sterling. ‘The picture of a person 
whose life has been actually written by Thomas Carlyle and 
Julius Hare, and might have been written by John Stuart Mill, 
must have a very lively interest, and yet we must allow that as 
given here, it has somewhat disappointed us. We have felt in 
perusing the many pages allotted to his conversation like 
one who looks ov from a little distance, at a merry or an 
earnest group, and cannot catch more of what is said than just 
enough to make out the subject of conversation. Perhaps our 
sympathetic and fluent reporter is in this case decanting cham- 
pagne. However, if we gain no definite addition to our know- 
ledge of John Sterling from this volume, the previous im- 
pression that he was one whose magnetic power is felt by almost 
all within his reach, is strengthened by the echo of his name 
along the years covered by this journal. We may cite as 
examples the exclamation of Wordsworth on hearing of his 
death (p. 195), though it strikes us as a curiously undis- 
criminating one; and the far more appropriate and suitable 
testimony of John Mill. 


We would gladly linger over many of these sketches, besides | 


those we have mentioned, but our space is exhausted, and we 
must be content with a mere allusion to the interesting glimpses 
at Wordsworth, with his “ virtuous and didactic deportment,” 
and his frank avowal, so far as we know, not repeated elsewhere, 
of a retrograde movement of thought (“I am now in bondage 
to habits and prejudices from which I used to be free,” p. 159) ; 


at Dr. Calvert, wetl known to readers of Carlyle’s Liye of 


Sterling, snatching a letter of Nelson’s from Lord Spencer, as 


he was about to throw it into the fire, followed towards the ship | 


in which he returned from Madeira by the laments of the 
peasants, who had found in him a generous and sympathising 
friend, maintaining against Carlyle that “man, while dwelling 
on the earth, has to be instructed in patience, submission, 
humility,” and dreading on his death-bed to be “ shipwrecked 
into life;” and lastly, at thetwo sons of Coleridge, each with some 
echo of their father, and their own distinct individuality besides. 
Perhapsit is well that our space is thus limited. We might other- 
wise be tempted to intrude favther into the family circle, where 





there was no lack of notable and characteristic figures, some of 


whom are still among us. It is with reluctance, but with ac- 
quiescence, that we leave the veil which the editor has lifted, we 


think with admirable discretion, to fall again on homes rich in | 
dear and venerable associations, but sacred in their modest pri- | 


vacy,—a privacy commemorated, not compromised, by this par- 


tial and chastened revelation of the life within. 


MR. WOOLNER’S PYGMALION.* 
Mr. Wootxer has understood the true poetry in the legend of 
Pygmalion better than most of his predecessors, either Greek 
or English. He sces that the physical magic in the story—the 
actual bringing to life of the statue, and the marriage with the 
maker of it—is a degenerated form of its true meaning, which 
is simply that it is love which gives life to the artist’s work, and 
that nothing less than love will make it truly live. 
theme well fitted for a great sculptor who is also no mean 
poet, and it is worked out in a 
and often very beautiful blank verse. 
rhythm seems to us a little heavy, and there are passages 
lacking in fire where we expect fire most; nevertheless, the 
story and the delineation of character are bright and impressive, 
and there are many pages of noble poetry in the book. The 
effect of the whole is one of dignity, strength, and serenity. 


This is a 


volume of very vigorous 





Now and again, the | 


Pygmalion, the great artist who becomes also a great king, is great | 


in his art partly because he is so great as a man,—because he can 
restrain himself so well, as well as express himself so well; and, 
again, he is great as a man partly also because he is so great in 
his art, because he can discern so 
are their deficiencies, and what their capacities for action and 
for suffering. It is clear that a part of Mr. Woolner’s purpose 
has been to vindicate the true artist’s character from the common 
aspersion that the excellence of the artistic nature leans to the 
side of sensitive weakness. On the contrary, Mr. Woolner’s 
poem seems to maintain that without the utmost fortitude and 


* Pygmalion. By Thomas Woolner. London: Maemillan and Co, 


clearly what is in men, what | 








self-restraint, the artist can never reach the full insight that his 
art requires, and that the very qualities which are most needful 
to make his art supreme, are qualities which are equally useful 
for the purposes of government, and for inspiring the loyalty 
and confidence of his fellow-men. Tor example, before Mr. 
Woolner begins his delineation of Pygmalion’s art, he gives us 
this fine glimpse of the nature of the artist :— 


“Tt was Pygmalion’s wont to rise at dawn, 
Reach the Jone shore and plunge into the sea, 
And after joyful buffet with the waves 
Begin his labours with the singing day. 
At times he wandered far along the sands 
And drank the radiant beams as from the waves 
They flashed in light and laughter to his feet ; 
Wondering how man with such a heritage 
In splendours manifold, his own each day 
For ever, passed that span ’twixt birth and death 
in hate, and wild-beast clutchings after gain 
Through wild-beast slaughters ; giving scantily 
To love, and loveliness, and kindly acts ! 
Or he would range the forest solitudes 
To meditate by what new feats of art 
That ever-present beauty haunting him 
Could be in substance bound and manifest ; 
And how the life that beamed in all he saw 
Could be made beam to others as to him. 


These lapses from close labour nerved his will, 
Which, quickening half-born dreams and thoughts obscure 
To living truths, gave him the strength he craved 
Whereby to animate the forms he wrought 

With nature’s varied movement; pause and play 
Of impulse : complex outwardly in strain 

And laxity alert. Armed with this power 

The damp impressible clay glanced into light 
Along the tendons’ length ; hardened to bone ; 
And tightened straightway into comely shape 
Beneath his certain touch. Hard marble changed, 
In softened shadows rounding tenderly 

To firm elastic life : and what anon 

Was but as chaos, beamed a new delight 

More lasting than all beauty born of man.” 


Note, that Mr. Woolner reckons the nervous will of a strong 
man as among the first gifts of the artist. It is by will that he 
quickens his “ half-born dreams and thoughts obscure to living 
truths;” and without this strong, unseen will, the sculptor 
would never discern its signs in the “pause and play of im- 
It is, the 
reader will find, this strength of will which makes Pygmalion 
a great king, and Mr. Woolner, by many a fine touch, teaches 
us that it was as essential to the supreme artist as even to the 
ereat king. Let us now take Mr. Woolner’s delineation of one 
of the works of Pygmalion, the representation of the birth of 


pulse, complex outwardly in strain and laxity alert.” 


Aphrodite from the sea :— 


“ CYTHEREA. 

‘“* Uprisen from the sea when Cytherea, 
Shining in primal beauty, paled the day, 
The wondering waters hushed. They yearne:l in sig 
That shook the world : tumultuously heaved 
To a great throne of azure laced with light 
And canopied in foam to grace their Queen. 
Shrieking for joy came Oceanides, 

And swift Nereides rushed from afar 
Or clove the waters by. Came eager-eyei 
Even shy Naiades from inland streams, 
With wild cries headlong darting thro’ the waves ; 
And Dryads from the shore stretched their lorn arms. 
While hoarsely sounding heard was Triton’s shell ; 
Shoutings uncouth ; sudden, bewildered sounds; 
And the innumerable splashing fect 
Of monsters gambolling around their God, 
Forth shining on a seahorse, fierce, and finned. 
Some bestrode fishes glinting dusky gold, 
Or angry crimson, or chill silver bright ; 
Others jerked fast on their own scaly tails ; 
And seabirds, screaming upwards either side, 
Wove a vast arch above the ()ueen of Love, 
Who, gazing on this multitudinous 
Homaging to her beauty, laughed : 
She laughed 

The soft delicious laughter that makes mad ; 
Low warblings in the throat that clench man’s life 
‘Tighter than prison bars. 

Then swayed a breath 
Of odorous rose and scented myrtle mixed, 
That toyed the golden radiance round her brows 
To wavy flames. When lo! sweet murmurings 
Spread sudden silence on that gathered host! 
And, as sped arrows to their mark; as bees 
Drop promptly on the honey’d flower, as one 
Shone the three daughters of EKurynome, 
Aglaia, and Thalia; each an arm 
In reverence taking fondled tenderly ; 
Then pressed their blushing cheeks against her breasts : 

And loved Euphrosyne, scarcely less fair 


hs 
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Than Cytherea’s self, lay her white length 
Kissing the sacred feet. 

Such honour paid 
The powers of Nature to the power of Love, 
Creation’s longed-for Wonder sprung to life! 


Now, as a man lifts up a little child, 
Placing it down where he would have it walk, 
The wave of mighty azure forward driven 
By magic impulse sheer in downward slope 
Fell, then drawn backward sank, and was no more; 
Leaving the Goddess on her Cyprian coast. 
And when her feet first touched the trembling sand, 
She fired awakened Earth’s remotest veins 
To strange ethereal ecstacies ; as birds 
Brighten to clamour by the fires of morn. 


Thus to Pygmalion beamed the wondrous Birth ; 
And this in pure immortal marble he 
Laboured to show ; bound by those rules of Art 
The Wise had found inexorably fixed.” 


One cannot, however, quite understand how the colours in this 
fine picture were displayed on one of those “four great walls 
of marble pure and white,” unless, like the late Mr. Gibson, 
Pygmalion did not seruple to tint his pure white marble, when 
he wished to produce effects which only colour can give. 
The subject of the great statue for which Pygmalion so 
earnestly, and for some time so vainly, implores the heavenly 
fire of living beauty, is Hebe offering the cup of nectar to Zeus. 
This would seem to modern ears a light conception. But 
Pygmalion, taking it in the ancient Greek spirit, did not so 
mean it. He means the subject to embody all the awe and 
reverence of true religious service :— 
“They found him mounted higher than the ground 
Working at Cytherea’s smile. His floor 
Was overspread with mat, the Matron’s slaves 
Wove of green rushes, soft of pith, that he 
Be spared unnecessary noise, even noise 
Of his own footsteps, in those rarer moods 
When thought is striving to complete itself. 


Pausing, the Matron and Ianthe watched 
Admiringly, the chisel’s dainty play 
Soften the valley ’twixt the cheek and mouth, 
Sweeten the laughter rippling thro’ the lips, 
And fine the chin to rarer witchery. 
They might have waited long, for he was lost 
In Aphrodite’s laugh and loveliness, 
As they were well-nigh lost regarding him. 
But prudently the Mother curbed her joy 
At her son’s handcraft; and solicitous 
That her main errand proved not profitless, 
Signed to Ianthe, who poured ont the wine, 
And asked, 
Will you drink wine, my Lord ? 
He turned, 
Gazing as one awakened from a dream, 
Eyes on the maiden fixed. Descending, then 
He to his Mother bending reverently, 
Kissed her loved hands. 
Janthe, drink will I! 
Withont libation would I drain a cup 
That should Silenus shame commanded by 
One so imperiously meek! But now 
You looked as a great Hebe meet to fill 
His goblet for high Zeus sitting enthroned ! 
Moved in the pure white blossom of her checks 
A tinge of rose: taking the cup she placed 
It down; then brought him bread and fruit. 
He cried, 
O Mother, give me your assent and | 
Will carve Ianthe as she stood erewhile 
Pouring the wine, a Hebe, child of Zeus 
And Hera, pouring nectar for the God! 
In her deep eyes there shone an upward awe 
As though she gazed at Zeus gazing at her. 
The matron smiled, and said, if Hebo he 
Must carve, Eos the tender was most fit ; 
Being of lighter form, and what would seem 
To men the figure of immortal youth. 
Eos were well, my Mother, were I bound 
To make her fill the cup for Heracles, 
Or her own brother Ares. But | mean 
To make her serving Zeus her Father, who, 
Throwing his thunders makes Olympus shuke ; 
Ianthe’s gaze alone for him is fit.’’ 


It is in this work that Pygmalion comes to a stand-still for want 
of the breath of true inspiration. And it is his consciousness 
of failure which takes him to the Temple of Aphrodite, to pray 
for the fire he lacks :— 


*Striven have I, O Goddess, to create 
Hebe’s similitude as She might stand 
Filling His cup for Zeus. I made her young; 
Fair in her countenance; well-shaped in limb; 





But spark divine, the throbbing touch of pulse, 
To touch all other pulses as Her own, 
She lacks, and looks as one who had not woke. 


My utmost being done, having so failed 
By mortal effort, I to Thee appeal, 
O Aphrodite, in Thy love of man 
To yield the secret, that my handicraft 
May truly show the awe my spirit feels : 
Send from Olympus Life !” 
The answer of Aphrodite to his prayer, though parts of it are 
fine, is not, as a whole, quite up to Mr. Woolner’s mark. 
Especially the last two lines are lacking in weight and signific- 
ance. But the noble sentence in which Aphrodite explains 
what it is in Pygmalion which has gained for him her favour, 
gives a glimpse into the true source of a great artist’s greatest 
power that we cannot forbear quoting :— 
“The prayers and sacrifices loved of Gods 
Are man’s delight in giving up delights, 
And checked impulses of the yielding will.” 
That is very far from the ordinary conception of the character 
which Aphrodite would have required of her worshippers ; in- 
deed, it is the nobler view of Aphrodite embodied in this poem 
which gives it its character; and Mr. Woolner would have done 
better to weed Aphrodite’s own address to Pygmalion of those 
references to the more ignoble view of her which is so inextri- 
cably blended in Greek literature with the other and the 
higher aspect of her divinity. The part of the poem in 
which Pygmalion learns the existence of a true passion in his 
own heart, and that it is fully returned by Lanthe, is, as 
it ought to be, the most beautiful in the whole. But we pass 
it by, as less concerned with the meaning and purpose of the 
poem than that which depicts how love quickened his artist 
hand, and filled him with the true inspiration of the sculptor : — 
“ Now with a certainty untroubled wrought 
Pygmalion on his Hebe. Great his joy 
To raise the wonder in her brows. ‘To make 
The shadows dark within her upward eyes : 
In those fine nostrils breathing purity. 
Pressing the mouth to longer droop of curves 
Above the prow of her imperial chin. 
These now in his fierce energy were but 
As trifles. Chisel edge could scarcely touch 
Ere the obstruction vanished as a cloud. 
Yea, yea, he cried, the bowl divine should be 
More firmly pressed ; for risk there must be none 
Of waste in shaking the Olympian cup! 
More tightly bound the joints; the dimpling be 
Less spacious and less widened forth. 
Aglaia, she was right ; throughout the lengths 
Of the grand limbs perfection closer yet 
Must I effect, ere they afford the grace 
Of Hebe or Ianthe. The long sway 
Will suavely come in lightening her waist 
Both on the outward curve and inner line. 
This knee! In fineness dare | venture more fF 
The heartshape of the cap: ah! just a shade ! 
Yes! Even a daughter and a Goddess feels 
Something of tremulous in face of Zeus ; 
Therefore this foot more pressure must admit, 
As witnessing ethereal power that warms 
And animates the whole immortal form 
Of God obedient to the Thunderer’s will.’’ 
Only a sculptor who was also a poet could have written these 
fine lines, and with them the interpretation of the legend, though 
not the story, of Pygmalion, is completed. Mr. Woolner himself 
is bent on further showing what qualities there are in the dis- 
cerning and imperious sagacity of the true sculptor which fit 
him for actual rule amongst men,—how ready he must be in 
action, how keen in his insight into what is false and what is 
true in human nature, how minute in his scientific adjustment 
of means to ends, how wary in making allowance for the un- 
certainty of human things, how sincere in his repudiation of 
ambition and his preference for the life of true worship. All 
these qualities of the artist belong, Mr. Woolner is desirous to 
show, to the true king of men, who, if he be not prompt and 
decisive, will never inspire the confidence of a leader; if he does 
not see behind the countenance to the mental and moral quali- 
ties within, will never know whom to choose and for what 
duty to choose them ; if he does not fairly calculate the relation 
between means and ends, can never undertake a really great 
enterprise with any chance of success; and who finally, if he 
does not really despise ambition, will never have the true dis- 
interestedness which qualifies best for the highest places of 
command. 
In the remainder of the poem, Mr. Woolner shows us how 
the very self-restraint, insight, alacrity, courage, sincerity, and 





And lightly poised in force of mute reserve. 





simplicity of purpose, which had made Pygmalion so great a 
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sculptor, fitted him also to be a true king; and in the telling 
passage describing how the invading forces of Egypt were 
driven back by Pygmalion’s strategy, he shows that he can 
make poetry tell the tale of battle as well as he has made it 
paint the inspiring magic of love. The poem, as a whole, is a 
charming one. Here and there, we think, it flags a little. But 
it is full of fascination, and contains many scenes which only 
a great artist could have painted. Moreover, the serenity pecu- 
liar to sculpture, as distinguished from painting, pervades the 
whole. ; 





QUEEN ANNE’S SON.* 

Tere is often a peculiar interest, for those who do not hold 
very strict theories of the philosophy of history, in the memoirs 
of princes who were born to a crown, which a premature death 
did not suffer to burden their brows. For instance, who can 
tell what might have been, if Henry VIT. had been sue- 
ceeded by King Arthur, or James I. by Henry IX.? It 
is possible that the history of England might have wanted 
some of its darkest pages, if Henry VIII. had not been called 
on to preside over the Reformation of the English Church, or 
Charles I. to cope with the Puritan Revolution in Church and 
State. And possibly the greatest of all social convulsions might 
have been averted by gradual and constitutional reform, if the 
son of Louis XV., whose life was sympathetically sketched 
for us a few years ago by Prince Emmanuel de Broglie, 
had been at the helm (to use a favourite phrase of the 
Queen-Anne writers), instead of his ill-starred son. But 
there are other cases where death has stepped in, as in 
some middle-age woodcut, between the expectant heir and 
his throne, of which we may affirm that they were but ripples 
on the surface of history. The death of Marcellus gave rise to 
one of Virgil’s loftiest flights of poetry, and that of the Princess 
Charlotte caused a sorrow in our fathers’ days such as the 
nation has not known since; but it may be affirmed without 
hesitation that neither changed the course of a people’s destiny. 
To this latter category belongs the death of the only one of 
Queen Anne’s seventeen sons and daughters who attained even to 
childhood. It is strange that that event caused so comparatively 
slight a sensation in the country, and has left but insignificant 
traces in literature. It must, one would think, have come upon 
the Whigs as a death-blow to their hopes, and we can under- 
stand the fierce exultation with which the Jacobites saw the 
greatest obstacles swept, as it were providentially, from their 
path by the almost sudden death of Queen Mary, followed by 
that, at a few years’ interval, of the only son of the Princess 
Anne. Surely nothing but the wildest blundering in the 
counsels of the Jacobites, nothing but an utter defiance of the 
views and desires of the moderate men of all parties, could have 
rendered it possible, on the death of the childless Queen, to 
place George I., without a struggle, on the throne that, by right 
of descent, belonged to James III. 

It may well be that both parties had, to use the phraseology 
of the Stock Exchange, “ discounted ” the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester. He was evidently doomed from his birth. This is 
suggested by the somewhat intimate detail with which the present 
author obliges us of his life in the nursery, though the removal 
from Hampton Court to Kensington proved salutary. But his 
whole subsequent existence seems to have been a struggle with 
agues and “ chin-coughs,” and general feebleness of constitu- 
tion, for which he was treated by the famous Dr. Radcliffe, to 
whom both the University and the City of Oxford are so deeply 
indebted, and who was in such high repute in his day, that he 
was accused of killing Queen Mary by attending her in her last 
illness, and Queen Anne by neglecting to attend her in hers. 
If Dr. Radcliffe could not cure the young prince, recourse was 
had to quackery, and in one case,—‘* The Princess herself went 
to Bloomsbury, to consult Dr. Richley, a very old man, 
famous for curing complaints in the eyes, who gave the Prin- 
cess a small bottle of liquid, which cured him in a very short 
time, for which he was rewarded with fifty guineas.” Another 
time an apothecary was called in “who had the receipt of a 
medicine approved of by King Charles IT., which had cured 
every kind of ague.” ‘This was all of a piece with the judgment 
shown in every part of the Prince’s training. After the early 
time when he used to be driven out every day in the little 
coach, with horses “ no larger than a good mastiff,” with which 
the Duchess of Ormond had presented him, those about him 





* Queen Anne’s Son, The Memoirs of William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
reprinted from a Tract published in 1789, and edited, with Notes, by W. J. Loftie, 
B.A., F.8.A. Londen: Edward Stanford. 1881. 








appear to have vied with one another in mismanaging the hope 
of the nation. He was scarcely allowed to think about any- 
thing but war from his cradle. At the age of two he said 
“ Dub-a-dub ” at the sight of a sentinel, and soon after raised a 
regiment of boys, numbering at first twenty-two and afterwards 
ninety, armed with wooden swords and muskets. Need it be 
added that these boys “were very rude, presuming upon their 
being soldiers, and would challenge men and fall on many 
people, as they came to and from Kensington to London, which 
caused complaints”? In 1696, when “associations” were in 
vogue, these young loyalists signed a declaration :-—“ We, your 
Majesty’s dutiful subjects, will stand by you as long as we have 
a drop of blood.” ‘The young Prince’s relaxations ‘seem to 
have been entirely connected with glory and gunpowder. On 
his first visit to Windsor, like a juvenile Bliicher, he was greatly 
impressed by St. George’s Hall as an excellent place to fight in, 
but found great fault with the Round Tower, as having no 
parapet or bastion. His chaplain found it necessary to excuse 
him pretty often from prayers, and to betake himself to the 
study of fortification; indeed, Dr. Pratt finally drove the 
author of this memoir out of the field, by constructing for his 
pupil a pentagon with outworks at Tunbridge Wells. His ser- 
vants had to be continually standing sentinel, or marching, of 
beating the tattoo, or making fortifications, at his bedside. The 
ouly toys he cared for were small cannon, Highland swords, 
drums, and so forth; and on one occasion, when he showed a 
more excusable partiality for a wooden horse, he was promptly 
shamed out of it. Here is an amusing anecdote, which is, for 
two or three reasons, characteristic :— 

“Mrs. Butt, privy purse to tke Princess, who had bought most of 
his toys, sent by Whetherby, the chairman, a machine of wood, 
representing Prince Lewis of Baden fighting with the Turks. The 
Duke was so enraged at being now treated like a baby, that he had it 
torn to pieces; and we were ordered to bring Whetherby before him, 
who, for the present, escaped; but after diligent search he was 
found in Kensington, and ordered to be detained all night. In the 
morning, he was to be punished for presuming to bring the Duke toys ; 
and accordingly, when the prisoner was produced, he was ordered ta 
be drawn about upon the wooden horse, without a saddle, with his 
face towards the tail; while we four men were to ply him well, in 
the Duke’s sight, with syringes and squirts of all sorts. .... 
Indeed, it proved a good sousing.” 

In 1695, the King visited the Princess Anne at Camden House, 
and asked the boy, who was a favourite, whether he had any 
horses yet — 

‘“*¢ Yes,’ replied the Duke, ‘I have one live one and two dead one 
meaning the wooden horses that were to draw him upon; at whic 
the King langhed, which enraged the Duke, who, when the King 
retired, gave orders to bury them out of sight; and in a short tir 
after he made an epitaph on his norse Ball, to be wrote on a stone, it 
these words :— 








* Here lies poor Ball, 

Killed by a fall, 

Under his General.’ ’”” 
Another epigram on “ The two-legged He’s” is equally worthy 
of a place among the productions of Royal authors. Nor was 
the Duke ignorant of naval matters. He said one day to his 
biographer, “ Lewis, when we are at sea, I will cannonade my 
enemies, and then lie by ; so make them believe they may board 
us. I will send a boy up the top-masts, to let fall from thence 
a bag of pease, that when the enemy comes to board us, they 
will fall down by means of the pease; and I and my men will 
rush from the corners of the ship, and cut them to pieces.” He 
was naturally delighted with “ taking say,” that is, at having 
his face smeared with the blood of the first deer he saw 
slaughtered, and “would fain have had the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s, &e., to take say, but they were afraid of being bloody.” 
No wonder that he once attacked his nurse with his drawn 
sword, so that he would probably have killed her, had it been 
pointed. What enjoyment he would have derived from a coek- 
tight, a bear-baiting, or a pigeon-match ! 

But whatever objection may be made to his education, he 
possessed several princely characteristics. For instance, at a 
very tender age “he had the faculty of forgetting even his 
createst favourites, when out of sight.”” When the Queen in- 
quired whether he was not sorry to hear that his nurse was 
dead, he very frankly answered, “ No, madam!” When his 
mother, “ weeping sadly,” told him of Queen Mary’s death, “ he 
was not so much affected as one might have imagined.”” When 
Robin Church, who had tossed him in his arms when an infant, 
died, the Duke was only interested in his death as affording him 
an opportunity for a military funeral. He was liable to uncon- 
trollable fits of anger, and he loved a flatterer. He had a habit 
of calling bad names, apparently learnt from his young troopers ; 
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but “I vow” is the strongest expression here quoted. His fibs 
appear to have been of no very deep dye. Here is a sample :— 
“ One day, upon a visit to the Princess in her apartment at Camden 
House, he happened to say, ‘I am confounded dry !’ which the Prin- 
cess hearing, asked who taught him those words? He turned about, 
and said to himself, ‘If I say Dick [his coachman], he will be turned 
downstairs. Mamma, I learnt ’em myself.’ ” 
However, it is only fair to the poor boy to admit that nature 
appears to have given him his share of good qualities. He was 
not wanting in courage, in self-respect, and in personal dignity ; 
the latter two of which characteristics can scarcely have de- 
scended to him from his maternal grandfather. He evidently had 
good abilities, which might have come to something, despite the 
contempt of Lady Fitzharding, his governess, for “notions of the 
mathematics, and stuff.” The following, considering his opinion 
of his chaplain, strikes us as one of his sharpest sayings here 
recorded :—‘ He was one day at the Princess’s toilet, when she 
dressed. ‘Mamma,’ said he, ‘ you have two chaplains, and I 
have but one!’ ‘Pray,’ said the Princess, ‘what do you give 
your one chaplain?’ ‘I give him his liberty, Mamma,’ said he, 
at which the Princess laughed very heartily.” 
It would be easy to multiply quotations from this little book, 
which abounds in curious details regarding many persons and 
things; but we must conclude with a general account of its 
contents, which are somewhat miscellaneous. There is a little 
introduction by Mr. Loftie, a considerable part of which is occu- 
pied with a description of the Prince’s funeral. Then follows a 
reprint of the original tract published in 1789, which contains 
a reproduction of the original MS., by Jenkin Lewis, who was a 
servant of the Princess Anne and of the Duke. Unfortunately, 
Lewis, who found it difficult to agree with Dr. Pratt, both 
wishing to be first in the favour of their Royal charge, retired 
from his post in disgust in October, 1697, and the continuation 
which the original editor supplied is very meagre and derived 
from the most obvious sources, so that for the last three years 
of the Duke’s life—he died a few days after his eleventh birth- 
day, in 1700—we cannot follow his career in any detail. A few 
interesting references will be found in Luttrell, but the Duke, 
as a personality, passes almost completely from our view when 
Jenkin Lewis took his departure for “ Roan.” Bishop Burnet, 
however, who was afterwards his tutor, shows us that “ cram- 
ming” is not altogether a nineteenth-century invention, as some 
would have us believe :— 
“T had been trusted with his education now for two years, and 
he had made an amazing progress; | had read over the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Gospels with him, and had explained things that 
fell in my way very copiously ; and was often surprised with the 
questions that he put me, and the reflections that he made; he came 
to understand things relating to religion beyond imagination ; I went 
through geography so often with him that he knew all the maps very 
particularly ; I explained to him the forms of government in every 
country, with the interests and trade of that country, and what was 
both bad and good in it. I acquainted him with all the great 
revolutions that had been in the world, and gave him a copious 
account of the Greek and Roman histories, and of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives ;’ 
the last thing I explained to him was the Gothic constitution, and 
the Beneficiary and Feudal laws.” 
The poor boy had survived convulsions, and agues, and chin- 
coughs, Dr. Radcliffe, Dr. Lower, and sundry quacks; but his 
onstitution, always ricketty, fairly broke down under Burnet 
on the Gothic constitution and the beneficiary and feudal laws. 

It is only fair to the editor of 1789 to add a sample of his 
quality. He occasionally obliges his readers with moral re- 
Hlections, which, though they add a certain piquancy to the 
book, by imparting to it a slight flavour of the age of sentiment, 
some people might consider a little trite and obvious. Ina 
passage where Lewis had been giving an instance of the 
jealousy of Dr. Pratt, he remarks :— 

“QO jealousy, thou canker of the breast, how dost thou alter haman 

nature, by giving fearful apprehensions to mortals of being supplanted 
by those who possess some degree of merit, yet tread in a lower 
sphere than themselves! Just so it was with the reverend tutor, 
upon finding that his Royal charge had discovered the clue that led 
to knowledge, though one whose province it was to watch his foot- 
steps only, by an innocent and undesigning method, which seemed 
best calculated to incite the young Prince to glorious deeds. Happy 
would it be,” &c. 
On the whole, it may be as well that the Master of the Rolls 
should not sanction such interpolations in the text of the 
documents printed under his direction. Mr. Loftie has better 
inderstood his duties as an editor; and his little book, though 
many of the “plums” have already been extracted by Miss 
Strickland, will be entirely new to most readers, and will 
certainly have a succts de curiosité. It must be added that, as 
concerns externals also, it a most desirable possession. 





HAVE PITy * 

M. JuLes Scot is a Swiss literary gentleman of distinction, 
member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, author of a learned 
work on Islam, &c. Nothing was further, he tells us, from hig 
mind, three or four years ago, than to quit the pleasant paths of 
letters, and enter the dismal “torture-chambers of science.” 
But for him, as for many another in these days, vivisectors 
have “poisoned life,’ and made it impossible to pursue 
peaceful study, or enjoy the splendours of nature, while 
the thought of the unutterable horrors of physiological 
laboratories are for ever present to the mind. In Sept- 
ember, 1879, accordingly, M. Scholl left his retreat among 
the Alps, and settled himself at Lausanne, to work out, 
with the help of French, German, and English treatises and re- 
ports, a book which should serve to acquaint the Governments 
of Europe with the nature of contemporary Vivisection. In 
spite of failing eyesight, M. Scholl has now completed his task ; 
and if every English voter could but read his pages, say, only 
from p. 43 to p. 157, inclusive, there would be very little question 
afterwards, we believe, of the fate of the two measures respec- 
tively intended to repeal the existing Act against Vivisection 
and to strengthen it. 

The pages to which we have referred consist of closely ren- 
dered citations from the original reports of the Vivisectors, 
marshalled one after another, with few comments. The first are 
English experiments, of which there is a much larger array 
than many readers will anticipate. Notably, there are the 
cruel and useless experiments on poisons (of which we are 
threatened with fresh repetitions just now)—Dr. Bennet’s 619 
trials on dogs and rabbits, which Dr. Bennet himself confessed 
were so little satisfactory that he abandoned them; Dr. 
Fayrer’s 280 experiments with serpent’s poison on cats and 
dogs, &c. We must try to condense into one extract some 
specimen of what follows. In every case, chapter and verse are 
given by M. Scholl. Here are a few samples of experiments :— 


“ Plastering a terrier’s muzzle with gypsum. Varnishing and oil- 
painting dogs and rabbits (varied in a ‘very interesting’ manner by 
the thickness of the coat of paint and the surface covered). Inject- 
ing chromic acid into the crania of dogs and rabbits. Experiments 
on the pancreas, by dragging it with pincers out of a wound in the 
side, and replacing it with tubes sticking in it ; the record commencing 
by the observation that ‘ the organ is so extremely sensitive, that it is 
necessary to choose animals which can best sustain pain.’ Fifteen 
tormentors engaged in galvanising the pneumo-gastric nerves and 
the heart. Application of pus from one animal to others in manifold 
ways, always occasioning disease and death. Baking of animals alive 
in stoves by Delaroche and Berger, as well as by Bernard; a table 
of time needful to kill dogs of equal size at various degrees of heat, 
—maximum, thirty minutes; minimum, eighteen, at one hundred 
and twenty Centigrade. Innumerable operations on the vertebral 
column, remarked by Cyon to be ‘perhaps the most painful opera- 
tion of all for the animal.’ Beéclard praises Bernard for ‘a 
most ingenious proceeding for taking away altogether the spinal 
nerve from a living animal. It consists in seizing the spinal nerve 
at the hole opened in the back, and effecting, by tearing it out, the 
destruction of its roots.’ Blatin mentions hearing Flourens say that 
Majendie had sacrificed four thousand dogs to prove Bell’s theory of 
the nerves, and four thousand more to disprove the same; and that 
he, Flourens, had shewn, by vivisecting still some thousands more, 
that Bell was right. Next come experiments on the brain. Dr. 
Munk, of Berlin, condemns Ferrier. His examinations (Munk 
says) were done in a totally inefficient manner. Erroneous results 
have followed. The principles laid down by Ferrier differ in nothing 
from an arbitrary edifice, and his other views are utterly worthless 
(ebenso werthlos). For himself, Munk says, ‘I have procured twenty- 
nine animals for experimenting on the ape. I lost eight. On the 
rest I practised about fifty experiments, on the visual and the tactile 
sphere. The number was small compared to my experiments on dogs, 
owing to the rarity of the material.’ Again and over again the 
sensibility and intelligence of the mutilated monkeys were tested 
by the whip, or by lighted matches burning their muzzles ; and after 
extirpating portions of its brain, a dog was kept without water for 
days, waiting its last mutilation. Another blinded and mutilated 
creature resisted the operator’s blows (Priigel) to make it move. 
Sometimes the victims are kept alive for months, but this is said to 
be difficult, ‘ because the mutilated hemispheres of the brain become 
excessively sensitive, and the terror and anguish which are the con- 
sequences of the operations (Schirecken und Angst) bring on inflam- 
mations,’ &c. Such things, however, are described by the vivisector 
as ‘beautiful [“schéne” ] cerebral inflammations ;’ and he proceeds 
to still more ‘interesting’ observations. Herr Goltz (another rival 
of Professor Ferrier’s, and the honoured guest of the British public 
at the recent Congress) is in the habit of ‘rinsing out the brain,’ 
making it squirt forth out of a hole ‘like a mushroom.’ 
Here is one of his cases :—A vigorous bull-dog on November 8th, 
1875, had two holes made in his scull; the brain rinsed. Becaime 
blind, November 10th. December 11th, ablation of the eye. January 
10th, 1876, another trepaning, and more brain rinsed out; the dog 
becomes idiotic. February 5th, third rinsing of brain; a purulent 





* Ayez Pitié. Quelques Mots sur UUrgence d’Abolir Totalement la Vivisectiou. 
Par Jules Charles Scholl. lvol. Lausanne: Imer et Payot. 1881. 
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meningitis sets in, and the dog dies February 15th. Similar histories 
of other dogs are repeated again and again, with the same remarks 
on the growing blindness, idiotcy, and helplessness of the victims. 
In one case, on a fourth operation, ‘there was not room left for 
another hole on the left side, so a large space of bone between the 
old and new holes was broken down.’ A ‘remarkable’ experiment is 
made by putting the blinded dog on a table, and trying to make him 
jump down. Then followed an ‘interesting’ experiment of squirting 
water on the animal, and making it, in its terror, ‘knock itself 
against a chair, laid purposely in its way.’ Twice more was 
this dog mutilated, and then it died of meningitis. The 
sum-total of results was,—‘the dogs all lost the faculty of using 
the right paw.’ Professor Goltz also tried experiments on the 
nerves,—on a vigorous young water-spaniel, a grey poodle, a well-fed 
lapdog, a small and feeble spaniel (two operations, the second being 
the section of the spinal marrow), a Pomeranian dog (same as the 
spaniel), a large, famishing Dorfhund (tortured from October to 
April, when, after second section of the spinal marrow, it died of 
purulent meningitis). The experiments of M. Panl Bert (the new 
Minister of Worship and Instruction in France) are numbered by 
hundreds, and are perhaps the most terrible of all. A dog (No. 278 
of his victims), described as a ‘new dog,’ because not hitherto 
tortured, is placed under the compression of eight atmospheres from 
3.56 p.m. to 4.45 p.m. When taken out of the machine, its throat 
is full of foam, its paws are stiff, its whole body in tonic 
convulsions. By five o’clock the convulsions are of extreme 
violence, the eyes are convulsed. At half-past five, fresh convulsions 
are excited by shaking the table and pushing a thermometer into the 
body. The animal grinds its teeth as if to crush them. At I1 
next morning it is found lying still, with permanent contraction: of 
the limbs, and dies in the course of the day. Another dog, No. 286, 
withdrawn from the machine in convulsions, becomes stiffened, so 
that ‘the animal may be carried by one paw, like a piece of wood.’ 
A cat subjected to the same experiment feebly mews and crawls on 
its fore-paws, and, when dissected, shows a marrow ‘ which flows 
like cream.’ ’’* 

The impression left by this heartrending book (only to be 
felt in its full foree by one who has read it throughout) is dis- 
tinct enough. It is, that the practice of making painful experi- 
ments on animals, starting from a false and monstrous concep- 
tion of our relations towards them, has developed into a moral 
disease, having no parallel in the minds of men of modern 
times, even if it had any among the half-lunatic tyrants of 
ancient Rome and Persia. The peculiar, portentous excitement 
created in some unhappy natures by the sight of blood and 
torture (of the existence of which Professors Rolleston and 
Haughton warned the Royal Commission), rendered chronic by 
repetition, causes, it would appear, a sort of Habitual Drunken- 
ness of cruelty. The shallow pretence of self-sacrificing research 
for the relief of suffering humanity (already ridiculed by such 
physiologists as Hermann, in his Vivisectionsfrage, p. 15), 
has disappeared ; and even for the progress of abstract science 
there seems little zeal. The two motives apparent through the 
records of the various tormentors are the “ interest ”’ they find 
in the experiments, and the desire they feel to disprove what- 
ever a rival physiologist professes to have discovered. Dozens 
and dozens of times, expressions testifying to these motives 
occur in Munk, Cyon, Paul Bert, and perhaps oftenest of all, in 
Goltz. There is further, an expenditure of invention, a sportive- 
ness (if such a word can be used), in many of these hideous and 
agonising experiments, which could only be exhibited by men 
to whom their pursuit is a pleasure, who aim, as Cyon says 
(Methodik, p. 15), to be “ artists in vivisection,” and approach 
the torture-trough with “ joyful excitement” (/reudige 
Anfregung). 

How are we to meet this new vice, for such indeed it is, which 
now invades us like a moral epidemic? If the Bill which 
is reported as likely to be introduced next Session by Sir J. 
Lubbock, to abolish the present restrictions on Vivisection, un- 
happily becomes law, through the indifference or misguidance of 
Parliament, or even if the present Act be maintained without 
more stringent precautions, the state of things which now exists 
in Germany will be reproduced here as inevitably as night 
follows day. The absurd delusion of the existence of a moral 
gulf between merciful vivisection on this side of the Straits of 
Dover and merciless vivisection on the other—if any one ever 
believed in it—must be exploded now, when the whole body of 
English physiologists have received with open arms Professor 
Goltz and all his tribe, exchanging with them “ interesting ” 
experiments on the brains of mutilated dogs and monkeys, and 
accepting their valuable support for their famous Resolution 
that every trammel upon science ought to beremoved. The dire 





* And these are the proceedings and investigations which a blasphemous 
physiologist calls his ‘‘ daily bread,” and parodies the Lord’s Prayer to ask 
leave to repeat :—‘ Die Angre‘fer beten im Vaterunser: Unser tiigliches Brod 
gib uns heute; und wir verlangen da-s der Wissenschaft ihr tiigliches Brod 
nicht verkiirzt werde. Dies tiigliche Brod aber ist die experimentalle Methode, 
welche die Versucke an lebenden Thieren einschliesst.””—Die Agitation gegen die 
Vivisection, von M. C. Vogt. 





infection has reached us, as even those sceptics must recognise 
whom Professor Klein’s evidence—the pitilessness revealed by 
the English Handbook—and the subscriptions to a statue 
to Claude Bernard, failed to convince that their own country- 
men could really be British admirers and imitators of the 
gang of foreign tormentors. We may make up our minds to 
one or other alternative. Either Vivisection must this Session 
be effectually dealt with, or two or three years hence we shall seea 
score of British Goltzes, and Berts, and Mantegazzas at the head 
of great schools of torture in London. 








WELLINGTON IN INDIA* 
Four supplementary volumes of Wellington’s “ Papers,” written 
in India, were added by the present Duke to the three originally 
published by Colonel Gurwood. From these seven volumes 
Mr. Sidney Owen has made a selection, accompanied with maps 
and plans, and intended primarily for the use of students. For 
the “India Special Subject,” as it is technically called at 
Oxford, includes the history of British India, in detail and 
from original sources, between the years 1784 and 1806; and 
the inevitable examiner has thus laid his hand upon the Iron 
Duke. Mr. Owen, we have no doubt, thoroughly understands the 
requirements of those for whom he writes. He has, without re- 
gard to chronological order, classified his ‘ Indian Selections” 
according to the various topics of which they treat; he has added a 
running summary along the tops of the pages; he has prefixed to 
each paper an analysis, “as terse in wording as seemed com- 
patible with comprehensiveness;” he has repeated these 
analyses collectively in a classified synopsis; and has thus, by 
what he offers as an “ analytical index,’ supplied, as he hopes, 
a ready means of reference to the text. Now, if this arrange- 
ment is the one best suited for students, there is nothing more 
to be said; but for general readers, the chronological order pure 
and simple, and a good, plain index, would seem to be preferable. 
At all events, we can speak for ourselves. We have been con- 
fused and puzzled out of temper by the shifting dates, and 
have wasted many a minute in searching for a passage by the 
aid of the classified synopsis. We must, however, in common 
justice, notice the fact that the analyses are so neatly and 
pointedly written that they distinctly add to the value of this 
volume. 

With some modifications, we may say the same of the intro- 
ductory essay, and Mr. Owen has undoubtedly, on the whole, 
done his duty as an editor well. He is, perhaps, so far as Wel- 
lington is concerned, a little too much of a hero-worshipper, and a 
little too much of a fetich-worshipper so far as the despatches, 
&c., are concerned. But these are faults on the right side, or 
would be, if they were not so extremely easy to commit. They 
are faults, in any case, which one could hardly combat, within 
the limits of an article like the present, without appearing 
dogmatic, and we shall touch upon them very lightly indeed. 
We must, however, express our surprise that a “reader in history” 
at Oxford should thrice repeat, within the compass of a few 
pages, the exploded British legend that Napoleon’s overthrow 
was due, or mainly due, to Wellington. The Peninsular struggle 
was nothing more than an episode in the great European 
war; and if Napoleon himself is not “the hero of that 
war,” then most assuredly Satan is not the hero of Paradise 
Lost. Wellington, again, though endowed to an extraordinary 
degree with many high and admirable qualities, was not, except 
as a commander, “one of the world’s greatest men;” and 
his views, though always clear, were often narrow. With re- 
gard to the “ Papers” themselves, Mr. Owen scarcely seems to 
recognise the fact that a great many of them have lost their 
value, or much of their value, through age; though this, of 
course, is no reproach whatever to their writer. Except for 
professed students of Indian history, the details of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s Governor-Generalship have lost much of their interest. 
Scindiah, Holkar, and the rest, have become very dim figures, to 
most of us. But Assaye and Seringapatam are still familiar in 
the mouths of men far less instructed than Macaulay’s average 
schoolboy ; and although the great Duke’s European campaigns 
have in one sense overshadowed his Indian exploits, they have 
kept them bright in another. Had he fallen at Assaye, for in- 
stance, it is likely enough that the name of that battle would not 
be more of a household word in England than are the names of 
Argaum and Malavelly. As it is, there are no papers in this 
volume which strike us as more interesting than those which are 





* A Selection from the Despatches, Memoranda, and Other Papers relating to 
India, of the Duke of Wellington. By Sidney J. Gwen. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
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concerned with this celebrated battle. The Duke’s eagerness to 
explain and discuss the details of his maiden victory forms an 
almost amusing contrast to the reticence which he affected 
about his crowning one. And in one sense, Assaye was a more 
brilliant feat of soldiership than Waterloo. Charras and 
Chesney have pointed out some serious shortcomings on 
Wellington’s part in the campaign of 1815, and although the 
final issue of Napoleon’s daring irruption into Belgium was 
never doubtful, his sudden collapse was due rather to his 
own enormous tactical errors than to any exceptionally fine 
strategy on the part of his opponents. The letter which Wel- 
lington wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Munro about Assaye 
deserves the praise which Sir Robert Peel gave to another letter 
in this volume, when he called it “the best military letter he 
had ever read.” The letter which drew from the great states- 
man this rather exaggerated praise, and the still more exagger- 
ated comment that the Duke of Wellington was “the most 


powerful writer in the English language,” contains an 
excellent narrative of Colonel Monson’s disastrous opera- 


tions against Holkar, explaining the rationale of “ poor 
Monson’s reverses,’ and the lessons to be learnt from his cam- 
paign. But how Sir Charles Napier could draw from it, as he 
did, the inference that he ought never to retreat before an 
Indian army, is puzzling. Recent disasters have thrown a lurid 
light upon the first important lesson, which the writer drew 
from that campaign,—*“ We should never employ a corps ona 
service for which it is not fully equal.” It was a lesson which 
Wellington rarely forgot in after-life, and when he did, as at 
Burgos, he frankly acknowledged his mistake. A very amusing, 
though we can hardly call it characteristic, expression escaped 
from the Duke, with reference to Monson’s defeat :—‘‘ Would 
to God,” he says, “that I had come round here in March, and 
Holkar would now have been in the tomb of all the Capulets !” 
The great captain was not in the habit of expressing himself in 
this way, but the most casual reader of his Despatches cannot 
fail to note the immense amount of real (and just) confidence 
which he always felt in himself. Wellington was a born General, 
in the strictest sense of the words, and his precocious and self- 
taught military skill resembled intuition. In this respect he 
must be ranked with the Clives and Napoleons of history, rather 
than with the Fredericks and Washingtons. We still read with 
interest the high and evidently heartfelt eulogies which the 
Duke lavishes on his English troops. ‘It is a curious fact,” 
he says, in a memorandum written in 1805 on the plan proposed 
of an interchange of native troops in India and the negro corps 
of the West Indies, ‘it is a curious fact, but one that has more 
than once fallen under my observation, that the natives of 
India have no fear or respect for the military qualities of the 
soldiers of any European nation except the English. I had 
under my command for some years the Swiss regiment 
De Meuron, which, for good-conduct, discipline, and other mili- 
tary qualities, was not surpassed by the English regiments. 
But the natives heard that they were foreigners, and they had 
no confidence in them.” 

“Bravery is the characteristic of the British Army, in all quarters 

of the world; but no other quarter has afforded such striking 
examples of the existence of this quality in the soldiers as the East 
Indies. Those who have been some time in that country cannot be 
ordered upon any service, however dangerous or arduous, that they 
will not effect, not only with bravery, but a degree of skill not often 
witnessed in persons of their description in other parts of the world. 
I attribute those qualities which are peculiar to them in the East 
Indies to the distinctness of their class in that country from all others 
existing in it. They feel that they are a distinct and superior class 
to the rest of the world which surrounds them, and their actions 
correspond with their high notions of their own superiority. These 
qualities are the foundation of the British strength in Asia, and of 
that opinion by which it is generally believed that the British Empire 
has been gained and upheld.’’ 
There is much more to the same effect in this Memorandum, and 
it is unnecessary to call attention to the moral which it points. 
Again: “T have always considered that men from thirty to forty 
years of age, particularly if they have been soldiers till that 
age, are the most efficient for soldiers, especially in warm 
climates. If I am not mistaken, you would find at the end of 
five years’ service in the East Indies, or of ten years’ service, 
more men alive who should commence their service at thirty or 
thirty-five years of age, than you would of the same numbers 
who should have commenced their service at the ordinary age 
of recruits,—viz., from eighteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three. If I am right ”—and here lies the root of the matter— 
“it would be cheaper for the East India Company to send up 
the former.”’ 





TWO BOOKS ON AMERICA* 

Ir American ambition lay in being talked about, Americans 
ought to be happy now-a-days, for the books concerning them 
continue to multiply ; and the tone of criticism is becoming 
daily less caustic and more sympathetic. The two works we 
have now to do with gain not a little by being considered 
together. Whatever charm lies in contrast finds here its 
fullest embodiment. Two critics more different from each 
other than Mr. Reemelin and Mr. Hatton it would be difficult 
to find. The tone of the former is harsh, that of the latter con- 
ciliatory. Mr. Hatton is modern, flexible, intelligent, observant; 
Mr. Reemelin is fossilised, inert, dense, unimpressionable. Mr. 
Hatton, though an Englishman, has kept himself so alive to the 
good points of our cousins across the water, that he is in many 
respects American-like; Mr. Reemelin has resided for forty 
years in America, has devoured all the works, philosophical 
and historical, which could by any means be held to have a 
bearing, direct or indirect, on American institutions. His survey 
covers the whole field, from Aristotle down to President Hayes ; 
he has marshalled his “ facts”’ by thousands, his inferences and 
deductions by tens of thousands; he has availed himself of all 
the opportunities, public and social, which his long residence and 
naturalisation among the people he discusses admitted ; he has 
embodied the results of his information, experience, and reflection 
in a volume of upwards of six hundred closely-printed, large- 
octavo pages; and he has succeeded in establishing and proving 
nothing more important, than the fact of his incurable and com- 
placent ignorance of the simplest philosophical elements of the 
subject which he attempts to grasp. Mr. Hatton has visited 
America twice within the last four or five years, has kept his eyes 
and his note-book open, has rendered his literary atmosphere 
genial by an unceasing flow of good-humour, has compared the 
existent social and political facts with his own preconceived 
theories, such as they are; has caught the movement and the 
aroma of the great national panorama spread out before him, 
and has conveyed them to the reader in a series of lightly 
written and easily read chapters, which are never profound, 
seldom prejudiced, and rarely dull. He does not evolve 
the American camel from his inner consciousness, like 
his ponderous and mentally dyspeptic German brother ; 
but takes an instantaneous photograph of it, and allows the 
reader to form his own conclusions. Mr. Reemelin would like 
to reconstruct human history from the Deluge, according to his 
own principles; Mr. Hatton takes things as they are, and is 
inclined to think they could not have been much better. Mr. 
Reemelin embellishes his chapters with laborious quotations 
from obscure German philosophers, translated by himself into 
what he is pleased to call English; Mr. Hatton tells a number 
of funny stories, calculated to illustrate American humour and 
character, and tells them with an appositeness and spirit that 
really make them appear instructive as well as entertaining. 
Mr. Reemelin never puts his foot where some one, or some 
hundreds, have not trodden before; Mr. Hatton’s aim is to walk 
as much as possible in unfrequented, albeit in typical ways, 
and generally to prefer novelty to edification. We might pro- 
long this sort of comparison indefinitely, but let this suffice. 

Mr. Reemelin is inveterately, and, indeed, impenitently Ger- 
man, and German of the most rigid and unimprovable kind. 
His forty years’ American citizenship have not sufficed to 
acquaint him with the American—much less with the English 
—language ; and his sentences, and the very words he uses, are 
so involved, topsy-turvy, complex, clumsy, and inconclusive, 
that oftentimes the reader can console himself for his inability to 
catch the drift of the author’s remarks, only by the conviction 
that the author himself is equally in the dark on the subject. 
Here isa sentence from the preface, which, though more lucidly 
expressed than usual, will give the reader a notion of what is in 
store for him in the body of the work :— 

“ He claims for his work the indulgence always accorded to a jirst 
effort towards a philosophic treatment of a given subject of thought. 
The Introduction will explain in what sense he asks these pages to be 
so regarded ; and their contents will show that he has attempted no 
more and no less than a comprehensive review of American politics, 
from the stand-point of comparing them as they actually are with 
what they ought to be. The reader was presumed to be acquainted 
with this ethical standard, and to know that the study of a nation’s 
politics by that criterion involves an inquiry into the character of 
the formation of its rightful public will, and that objective compre- 
hensiveness in aid thereof is all that should be attempted in a book 
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composed for this purpose. It may be well to add here (perhaps a 
still better criterion) the remark of J. von Miiller, the historian of 
Switzerland, that ‘the truest distinction between Governments con- 
sists in the different ways that have to be pursued to obtain power in 
them.’ ”’ 

The book is divided into thirty-three chapters, which, beginning 
at the very beginning, treat of the country, the people, the early 
political events and manifestoes, the parties, the Press, the 
ballot, slavery, emigration, paper-money, Indians, women, fatal- 
ism, and so forth. On nearly every subject which he considers, 
Mr. Reemelin contrives to adopt a view which the common- 
sense and experience of mankind have shown to be erroneous. 
The present course of America is, he decides, indisputably 
towards the bad; and he traces the source of American disasters 
mainly to American “ partisanship.” 
was so far justifiable, that nothing so good has yet been sub- 
stituted for it. He passes a general condemnation upon the 
character and doings of the majority of American public men, 
including Abraham Lincoln, and with the notable exception of 
Jefferson Davis ; Wilkes Booth, also, may, he thinks, ultimately 
come to occupy a not ignoble place in the reformed popular 
estimation. Upon the subject of American women, their 
political and social abilities and disabilities, Mr. Reemelin dis- 
courses at length. 'T'o him, the absence or presence of “ help” 
appears to have much to do with the question. “If either men 
or women,” he says, “ will not take the place, ever open, 
yes, ever yawning for them, and will covet places that 
are not, and that ought not, to be open to them, it is sure 
to work evil. In our opinion, every employment of an adult 
female by an adult male that does not include the guaran- 
tees of the marriage relations, is a violation of that true 
moral order which is necessary for safe social interhabitation. 
...... Human society is human nature moralised, and 
women are the sages in this work. We differ, therefore, from 
Noeggerath, though he is one of the best thinkers in this age on 
the woman question. ..... we think, first, that women can 
never be independent of male support ; and we hold, secondly, 
that both can find their best independence only through their 
mutual interdependence.” ‘he italics are the author’s. With 
this epigram we must take leave of him. We should not have 
noticed his book at all, did it not illustrate a remark we have 
often heard from Americans, that the Germans form the most 
impracticable element in the American social organism. ‘The 
Irish are the more noisy and demonstrative, but are much the 
more quickly assimilated into the body politic; whereas the 
Germans stick to their German traditions, habits, and 
prejudices, and clog the wheels of progress, from their inveterate 
inability to understand what progress (from the American 
point of view) is. 

The leading object of Mr. Hatton’s book is to promote the 
growth of friendly feeling between America and England ; and, 
granting this object the importance he attributes to it, he has 
made excellent use of his materials and ingenuity. He 
repeatedly deprecates anything in the shape of inter- 
national comparisons, and is not to be moved by the fact 
that the comparisons may be just as well as odious. This 
attitude of Mr. Hatton’s, charitable and humane as it un- 
doubtedly is, has in it, nevertheless, a quality not altogether 
removed from the comic. America and England are two pretty 
large places; their genial intermediary must sometimes find 
his soothing capacities unduly taxed. But he does not allow 
his difficulties, if he feels any, to disturb the earnest optimism 
of his bearing; and although we incline to the opinion that 
earthquakes are not to be cured by sitting upon them, we should 
be very sorry to say anything calculated to mar the effect of 
Mr. Hatton’s sweetness. ‘That America and England are 
not destined to burn with a chronic mutual hatred, we believe; 
and whether or not it be desirable—as Hawthorne somewhere 
expressed it—to “ butter each other all over ’’ with assurances of 
affectionate regard and admiration, may safely be left to 
individual taste and judgment. 

Mr. Hatton gives us, among other things, an interesting 
account of a trotting-match against time, when the horse 
“Maud S” was the winner, covering the mile in 2 min. 103 sec. 
He gives a curious account of the deliverances of a certain Mr. 
Ingersoll, the apostle of unbelief, discusses spiritualism, and 
in his second volume presents an alluring picture of the great 
farm country of the West. In another chapter, the question of 
Free-trade is taken.up, and the author explains at some length 
the reasons which induce him to look favourably upon a policy 
of Protection. A good deal is said about the theatre and the 
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actors of America, and Mr. Hatton nowhere writes with more 
enjoyment and apparent knowledge of his subject than here. 
The whole work is, however, brightly and lucidly written; and 
though a considerable portion of the two slender volumes might 
have been omitted, without depriving the reader of anything 
really valuable, the digressions and amplifications are harmless 
and entertaining. By no means so elaborate or so rich in statis- 
tical information as Mr. Marshall’s book, lately reviewed in 
these columns, Mr. Hatton’s arrangement of his topic is more 
convenient, and his style easier, than is the case with the other 
writer. He merits a hearing, and we shall be surprised if he 
does not get it. 
— re THE MAGAZINES. 
Tne Contemporary has the best papers this month. It would 
be difficult to state the case against peasant-proprietorship in a 
more amusing or more striking way than Lady Verney does. 
She has “visited” the peasants round Aix-les-Bains, Annecy, 
and Chambéry, as she would have done in England, and has 
come to the conclusion that their lives are sordid, hard, and 
uncivilised, which is, in a certain way, true. There is another 
side to the picture, which she did not recognise, and when she 
is at home, English peasants do not express their bitterness 
quite so freely, knowing well how the lords of the soil resent “ dis- 
content ;” but she relates what she saw, or what she thought 
she saw, thoroughly well. The point she does not perceive is that 
the peasant who was so willing to sell his property had a pro- 
perty to sell, which is precisely what his British brother has not. 
Would the small English squire, with half-drained land, be very 
unsvilling to sell at a price, if settlements would let him; or 
would Lady Verney, therefore, think squirearchy a ruinous 
institution ? About the over-toil of the women she is right, but 
if she will glance on a few pages, she will find Mr. Stanley 
Jevons denouncing the over-toil of Englishwomen as the direct 
cause of the infant mortality in English factory towns, and of 
the infanticide which, though exaggerated, undoubtedly prevails 
there. He does not pile up the horrors, but his figures are 
frightful; and his remedy, the legislative prohibition of work 
in factories to all child-bearing women is, we fear, wholly im- 
practicable. Its result would be Malthusianism, and without 
much good to the few children born. We believe the French 
plan, the eréche, would be far better, because it would secure 
health to the children spared ; but the simple truth is, that laws 
cannot supply the place of the grand natural instincts. If 
mothers will not take the trouble to rear their children, nobody 
can do their duty. Neither overwork nor poverty kill out Irish 
children, or, a much more extreme case, the negro children of 
the Southern States. The women need training in their duties 
and in common sanitary truths, not laws to prevent their earn- 
ing a living. Lieutenant-Colonel Osborn, in his paper on 
Egypt, pleads strongly against annexation ; but his plea, that if 
we annex we must govern to the lakes, is a reason for conquest, 
not against it—the Delta possibly might govern itself—and his 
argument is spoiled by his exaggeration :— 

“Tf am aware that such a prospect will be an alluring one to many 
Englishmen who know nothing of the carnage, the fraud, the violence, 
and rapacity on which our Indian Empire was founded—and are, 
therefore, unable to see that a rule founded in wrong can never be 
productive of good, either to rulers or ruled. But to those who know 
British rule in India, not as it is depicted in official reports and the 
writings of official apologists, but as it actually is, and as it always 
has been, a more saddening prospect could hardly be imagined than 
that of another large portion of the earth’s surface groaning under a 
repetition of the same blind and unteachable tyranny.” 

Does Colonel Osborn know of any rule not originally founded 
on violence, or does he really think the Indians would, as yet, 
be the better for our absence? If he does not, what does he 
mean? and if he does, his view is too exceptional, and as we 
should say, too opposed to evidence, to impress. We quite 
allow that he has a right to be heard, and that the blind re- 
fusal of the English to believe that there are two sides to 
their position in India is most irritating; but he forgets the 
British side of the argument, as much as most men forget the 
native. Why does he, by the way, think that an independent 
European ruler in Egypt would govern better than an English 
Viceroy ? Our impression is, that after the first generation, at 
all events, he would unite European energy to Asiatic ruth- 
lessness, and be shot as an oppressor, no longer endurable even 
by Egyptiaus. The Ptolemies were better than the Pharaohs, 
perhaps, but we do not know much of the condition of the 
peasants under them. “ Zululand After the War,” by Mr. F. 
Colenso, is a most able plea for the restoration of Cetewayo, as 
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the only alternative to the supremacy of John Dunn, and con- 
tains a statement which is to us entirely new:—‘“ And what 
was the effect of our invasion of Zululand, so far as the people 
themselves were concerned? That we destroyed crops and 
immense quantities of provisions, and carried off herds of cattle 
innumerable; while we did nothing, by presents of seed-corn, 
to help to restore the balance of supply and demand in respect 
of a lost harvest, is not denied; and in consequence, a dreadful 
famine prevailed last year in parts of Zululand (and is likely to 
recur this year), the wretched people being described by eye- 
witnesses as creeping on all-fours on the ground.” Alderman 
Cotton exalts the City of London, which pays more to Income- 
tax under Schedule D than the seventeen largest cities in England 
put together; but the most interesting paper by far is Mr. Rae’s, 
on “Christian Socialists in Germany,” We knew how deep a hold 
the Socialist idea had acquired there, but we had, we confess, no 
adequate conception of the concessions made to it by the high 
Catholic clergy. Mr. Rae declares that Dr. Ketteler, the late 
Bishop of Mayence, baron, theologian, and philosopher, while 
objecting to lend money from taxes to industrial associations, 
laid it down that the Catholic Church,— 

‘‘Has never maintained an absolute right of property. Her 

divines have unanimously taught that the right of property cannot 
avail against a neighbour who is in extreme need, because God alone 
is absolute proprietor, and no man is more than a limited vassal, 
holding under God, and on the conditions which he imposes; and 
one of these conditions is that any man in extremities is entitled to 
satisfy his necessity where and how he pleases. In such a case, 
according to Catholic doctrine, it is not the man in distress that is 
the thief, but the proprietor who would gainsay and stop him. The 
distressed have a positive right to succour, and the State may, there- 
fore, without violating any of the rights of property, tax the parishes, 
or the proprietors, for the relief of the poor. But beyond this the 
State has no titleto go. It may legitimately tax people for the pur- 
pose of saving working-men from extremities, but not for the purpose 
of bettering their normal position.” 
Mr. Rae should have quoted chapter and verse. If Bishop 
Ketteler really said that, in so many words, as doctrine, and 
not as a casuistical deduction from the doctrine that without 
free-will there cannot be sin, we venture to say that Rome 
would have pronounced his proposition heretical. It is the 
suspension of the Eighth Commandment. Canon Moufang, 
the present leader of the Christian Socialists, is much more 
moderate, advocating, indeed, only Co-operation and a Poor 
Law, though his Poor Law would apparently establish in form 
what ours only establishes indirectly,—a legal minimum of 
wages. The Protestant-Christian Socialists go nearly as far as 
the Catholic, Rudolph Todt, a pastor in Old Preignitz, for ex- 
ample, laying it down as an axiom that Manchesterism is the 
antagonist of Christianity, and that “the Socialist ideas of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are part and parcel of the 
Christian system; and the Socialist ideas of solidarity of 
interests, of co-operative production, and of democracy, have 
all a direct Biblical foundation, in the constitution and 
customs of the Church, and in the Apostolic teaching regard- 
ing it.” Mr. Rae’s paper, like every other paper we read on 
the present condition of Germany, leaves on our minds 
the impression that the discontent there is profound, that 
there will be a fierce recoil from the over-strictness of the 
social organisation, and that the revolution is not so 
far off in Germany as many believe. We have already 
alluded once or twice to Mr. Mahaffy’s most interesting and, 
indeed, startling, paper on the Irish landlords. It is written 
from the Tory point of view, and advocates wholesale eviction 
as the best defence of property; but it comes to this, that Irish 
landlords are an ill-educated, idle, ignorant set of spiritless 
beings, who neither combine nor fight, and who will sign any- 
thing rather than see their amusements interrupted :— 

‘The great and permanent cause of this condition of things is the 

want of education. How often, when I have been urging on parents 
the necessity of sending a boy to school, have I heard the fatal 
formula, ‘He doesn’t require to work,’ expressed in a tone of assumed 
modesty, as if I had made a social blunder by presuming that the boy 
was, like myself, obliged to work for his livelihood. ‘What does he 
want with education >’ said an old lady to me once, in the same 
connection; ‘isn’t he a fine, handsome boy, and can’t I keep him till 
he grows up? ‘Then he will go over to England, and some rich lady 
will trate herself to him.’ She had before her eyes a case in point, 
where an Irish adventurer of the neighbourhood had secured a large 
fortune.” 
His judgment seems to us a harsh one, but there is a section of 
the landlords, as there once was in England, to whom it is 
applicable, and who have so discredited the Order, that England 
will not now even subscribe to help them. 

The Rev. F. Barham Zincke has the post of honour in the 





Fortnightly, with another of his papers upon peasant-proprietor. 
ship. The idea of “ Land-owning Cultivators” is that American 
competition will very speedily render the English method of 
cultivation, with its “three profits,” impossible; and that the 
land must then be cultivated by its owners, employing little or 
no labour, and paying no rent beyond the original purchase. 
money. He contends, therefore, strongly for the enfranchise- 
ment of the soil, so as to admit of its purchase in small pieces. 
Mr. Zincke’s argument is clear enough as regards the end to be 
sought, but he wanders from the French peasant to the American 
farmer in a very bewildering way. Which ideal of the two is 
he seeking, and does he not confuse the farmer of New Eng- 
land, who is not succeeding, with the farmer of the West, who 
is? The manureless farming of the West would hardly suc- 
ceed here. Mr. A. C. Swinburne sends a note on “ Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” which is really a view of her character. He 
believes all her enemies say of her, but thinks Darnley deserved 
death, and that she herself was a queenly woman, ruined in the 
frightful school from which she emerged, the murderous 
brothel presided over by Catherine de Medici. The 
editor condenses the “Memorials of Caroline Fox, the 
Falmouth Quaker,’ in a pleasant fashion, and adds 
to them an account of John Woolman, the New Jersey 
Quaker, who died in 1772, who was, perhaps, the first 
who ever protested against slavery, carrying his convictions to 
such a length that he would not draw a will containing a 
bequest of slaves. His writings had a great charm for Charles 
Lamb, and a distinct influence over John Mill, to whom they 
were given by Caroline Fox. Mr. Morley evidently believes he 
owed to them his admiration for “the stationary state,” an ad- 
miration so unusual in men of his opinions. Mr. Grant Allen 
sketches Sir Charles Lyell with an admiring pen, which, never- 
theless, does not leave a pleasant impression. We suspect him of 
thinking Sir Charles, who was a gentleman in the technical sense, 
a bit of a snob—though he admits the defect was cured—and 
he is very impatient of his unwillingness to get rid of the idea 
of a Creation. Sir Charles Lyell ultimately accepted the 
ourang as his great-grandfather, but hinted that he was in con- 
sequence less proud of his pedigree, and Mr. Allen thinks that 
weak, Is not this prejudiced nonsense P— 

“He luckily escaped the conventionalising and stereotyping drill 
of our public schools; he was never put through one of those dismal 
mills for crushing out individuality, into which we turn most of our 
best material, so as to grind it down to the Procrustean measure of 
Ovidian elegiacs and Aischylean trimeters. He went to three small 
private schools, first at Ringwood (close to home), then at Salisbury 
(where ‘we had the very best boys in Wilts, Dorset, and Hants’—a 
touch of a sort that dies out of his letters or journals with the course 
of time), and finally, at Midhurst, in the very heart of the Weald of 
Sussex. He was thus spared the brutal influence of ‘compulsory 
football,’ which would have been substituted for the pursuit of nature 
in a modern public school. His tutors, indeed, shook their heads at 
his solitary ways, but they only gently hinted that they were un- 
manly. Our enlightened modern head masters would have severely 
reprimanded him for ‘ loafing.’ ” 

The notion that private schools foster originality is an odd one, 
more especially when, as in Sir Charles Lyell’s case, they are 
still devoted to classics. He liked, at one time, nothing better 
than making bad Latin verses. The number contains a third 
biographical sketch, that of Pietro Cossa, the Roman realist 
dramatist who died last August, and who, from the extracts 
given, must have possessed genuine dramatic power; but the 
article of the number is the conclusion of Mr. Blunt’s essay on 
“The Future of Islam.” He still maintains that with the fall 
of Constantinople Mahommedanism will renew its distinctively 
religious character, and that a great empire will arise, with 
its centre either at Bagdad or Mecca, with 200,000,000 of 
obedient subjects. This empire, he thinks, England should 
foster and protect, she having an interest in the Mussulmans of 
India and of Egypt, while the natives of South Africa will pro- 
bably adopt Mahommedanism. She should, Mr. Blunt thinks, 
publicly guarantee the Khalifate, and even protect it from 
European intrusion into Arabia by force, accepting, if needful, 
a direct suzerainty over Yemen. He would even have her 
develop the pilgrimage to Mecca by all possible means, 
and build a railway from Jeddah to the Holy City. 
The proposal of so dreamy an enterprise, which would 
never be sanctioned by the English people, for the first time 
makes us doubt Mr. Blunt’s judgment as to the forces now at 
work among the Arab races. Is it possible that he does not 
see that the protected Khalifate would be kept in order by its 
protector, and would, therefore, hate her, and that the British 
are as likely to permit an armed Protectorate of the Papacy ? 
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That Mahommedanism may conquer South Asia, and will con- 
quer Africa, we believe, as we also believe that in Africa it will 
do good work; but it is no business of Christians to help it to 
success, much less to protect it from the disasters which, once 
prosperous, it is sure to bring upon itself. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a poem by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, on the late Dean of Westminster, which, though it 
contains fine stanzas, is not in his happiest vein, lacking in 
especial something of his usual lucidity and spontaneousnes. 
This is fine :— 

“The minster’s outlined mass 
Rose dim from the morass, 
And thitherward the stranger took his way. 
Lo, on a sudden all the Pile is bright ! 
Nave, choir, and transept glorified with light, 
While tongues of fire on coign and carving play ! 
And heavenly odours fair 
Come streaming with the floods of glory in, 
And carols float along the happy air 
As if the reign of joy did now begin. 


Then all again is dark, 
And by the fisher’s bark 
The unknown passenger returning stands. 
—O Savon fisher! thou hast had with thee 
The fisher from the Lake of Galilee— 
So saith he, blessing him with outspread hands.” 
But we object with pain to see lines as fine as the next two 
spoiled by a horrid artificialness, like the one we have itali- 
cised :-— 
“Yor this and that way swings 
The flux of mortal things, 
Though moving inly to one far-off goal. 
—What had our Arthur gain’d, to stop and see, 
After light’s term, a term of cecity, 
A Church once large and then grevn strait in soul ?” 
Mr. F. Harrison’s paper, on “The Urisis of Parliamentary 
Government,” will be read just now with close attention and 
interest. His contention is that a reform of the procedure of 
the House of Commons is inevitable, if only because the fierce 
light of democracy now beats on it, as it once beat upon 
the Throne; and that reform must include two changes,—the 
right of ending debate which we call the cloture, and the 
transfer of discussion in Committee to real Committees. The 
right of cldture he would vest in a bare majority :— 

“Tam very strongly of opinion that the only satisfactory authority 
to declare it is a simple majority; that the only efficient machinery 
is a direct and simple vote. I hold to this for the very reason which 
ig sometimes appealed to by the opponents of this scheme, viz., for 
the sake of the freedom of discussion, and for the protection of inde- 
pendent members. It may seem a paradox at first-sight ; but when 
we work it out in practice, it is quite true that to put the power in 
the hands of a bare majority is far less dangerous than to put it in 
the hands of a large majority. A right permanently vested in a 
majority and constantly in use, as familiar as going into the lobby 
and part of the ordinary incidents of debate, is far less liable to abuse, 
far less likely to awaken personal bitterness, far more likely to be 
used justly and properly, than a special right of a penal character, 
vested in a functionary or in a special majority, and used only in 
crises and moments of extreme irritation. If the power is reserved 
to a two-thirds majority, two things follow: it can only be exercised 
by the sufferance of (aud in practice after compromise with) the 
Official opposition ; in the next place, it necessarily assumes a penal 
and hostile form, because it is only used against some special group.” 
In fact, “the power to close debate is a mere incident of voting,” 
and all “the reasons for committing the right of legislation to 
bare majorities, are reasons for giving the bare majority a right 
to close debate.” Mr. Harrison would have ten Committees, of 
from eleven to twenty-one members—he prefers the smaller 
number—who should be chosen by Mr. Hare’s system of voting, 
thus ensuring impartial distribution, and who should on certain 
occasions sit all together. They would lick every measure into 
shape, would hear all whom it was necessary to hear, would 
keep their proceedings secret, and would sit independently of 
the sittings of the House. Our great fear from such a scheme 
is that the whole House would discuss the report of any Com- 
mittee just as lengthily as it does now, and that the gain would 
be less than would be obtained from allowing the Ministry, 
when a Bill had been once debated, to draft it, and submit 
it for acceptance or rejection. Mr. Harrison’s proposal 
should, however, be very carefully studied, and especially 
page 28, on the method of election. Mr. A. J. Balfour 
sends an able review of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden, 
in which he objects strongly to Mr. Cobden’s bitterness 
against the large landed proprietors, who, the writer contends, 


represented the middle-class of the counties. He was full “ of 


the ordinary Radicalism of his day,’ and saw every social dis- 
tinction more clearly than the cardinal one between the capitalist 





and the labourer. Mr. Cobden’s opinions are open to that 
criticism, but what does Mr. Balfour mean by the following 
sentence,-—“‘ An aristocracy is a class which governs inde- 
pendently of, and if need be, in opposition to public 
opinion.” That is the definition of an oligarchy. An aris- 
tocracy is a class possessing by right of birth privileges 
refused to the community. English Peers do not govern, 
but they are strictly an aristocracy, because they possess 
the right of initiating or vetoing legislation, without being 
elected. Professor Goldwin Smith discusses a less pressing 
subject, “The Machinery of Elective Government,” in an 
essay which is really devoted to the question,—What is to 
be done when party questions are all settled? a period he 
thinks approaching. He believes that the remedy would be a 
remodelling of the Constitution. He would abolish the House 
of Lords, and not replace it by any Senate, elect the House of 
Commons by indirect election through the municipalities, and 
make the House elect an Executive Council or Cabinet of 
Ministers for a fixed term. The school certificate should be the 
single qualification of electors, and the number of the Commons 
be limited to two hundred. There should be no President ex- 
cept the President of the Council, and, of course, though this 
is only implied, no King. That Constitution might work 
well, probably would, if the Council did not prove always 
refractory; but we do not see that the plan has much 
practical application to England. Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
bitterly antagonistic to female suffrage, on the ground that 
women cannot be, or, at all events, will not be, made fully 
“justiciable,” and therefore cannot be fully responsible, an 
argument which we think is only temporary. Women in 
power would- be hanged for its misuse as readily as men. 
The real argument against female suffrage is that all govern- 
ment rests on force, and that to dissociate physical force 
and legal right is to destroy government altogether. No 
female vote, even if unanimous, could shut English dram- 
shops. Neither soldiers nor masses would obey it. Mr. 
Louis Greg writes a very needless paper on the right of an 
Agnostic to go to church, which he defends because the 
example is good and harmony is good, and the defence of one’s 
power for good is good, &c. Surely the argument is simpler 
than all that. The Agnostic denies that he knows or can 
know, but does not deny that he wishes to know. Surely, 
therefore, he may go auywhere where he can or may, 
or thinks he can or may, or thinks it even possible he can 
or may, get light. He does not accept the Church by 
going to church, any more than he accepts a lecture by 
going to hear it. Provided he sits quiet, nothing compels him 
to join in the worship, if that is repugnant to him; and the 
minister who is worth his salt would welcome him, as readily as 
Christ did any “agnostic” of his day who called himself a 
Sadducee. 

Blackwood gives us a most interesting sketch of the interior 
of Kairwan, a city of mosques, colleges, and monasteries ; and 
twenty pages of unpublished “ Marginalia,” written by Cole- 
ridge, on his books, and sent by him to Mr. Green, the surgeon 
and disciple who ultimately became his executor. Many of 
these marginalia are long, as, for example, some smashing 
annotations on Malthus, and some are very fine. This rebuke 
of a very common error is singularly apt. Southey remarked 
that a person who opposed the customs of the world was a 
humourist, upon which Coleridge writes :— 

“The question should have been—Is the individual who condemns 
and opposes ‘ the world and the world’s laws’ necessarily a humour- 
ist? Was John the Baptist a humourist? Simon Stylites was. Yet 
they both defied the world and the world’s laws. But this is the 
prominent fault of the author, that in order to give zest and scenery 
to commonplace thoughts, he turns truth into falsehood by raising 


} 


generals into universals. The old adage, ‘Extremes meet,’ might 
have saved him from this.” 

The following remark upon Mesmer’s tirst book seems to us 
to have strange meaning in it somewhere, though we frankly 
acknowledge that it is beyond our interpretation : 

“T think it probable the animal magnetism will be found connected 
with a warmth sense, and will confirm my long, long-ago theory of 
volition as a mode of double-touch.” 

This collection of sayings will make this number of Blackwood 
of permanent interest for a great many who enjoy literary 
cayiare. 

Maemillan relies this month almost exclusively on Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool” and Mr. Raven's “ Diversions 
of a Pedagogue,” but the reliance is justified. Mr. Hawthorne 
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has introduced into his story a child who is, so far as we know, 
absolutely original—a child at once keen and eerie, a little 
woman of the world, and a witch; and Mr. Raven positively 
revels in relating stories of the blunders and absurdities of boys, 
This answer as to the history of the Venerable Bede, at all 
events, sounds true; no human being could have invented any- 
thing so delicious :—‘“‘' The Venerable Bede was a historian, 
known in his own day, from his extreme antiquity, as Adam 
Bede.” Mr. Raven has an idea, which we do not remember to 
have seen before in print, but which is certainly true, that many 
boys pride themselves on their matter-of-factness, and gives the 
following illustration. A boy was asked to give the history of 
Hero and Leander, and sent up this as his essay :— 

‘Leander was a young man, who was in love with a young woman, 
and between them was a large piece of water, so that if he wished to 
see her he would have to cross it; so he resolved to swim it. He 
reached the oppcsite shore all safe; but in coming back, the journey 
was too long, the tide very strong, and he got the cramp, and was 
drowned.” 

Fraser for January contains, among other rather thin papers 
—the best of which is an account of “ Cervo,” a village on the 
Riviera, with a wonderful church, built by coral-fishers out 
of the profits of a coral bank that has disappeared—a 
story by Mr. Malcolm MacColl, which reads, till its close, like 
a matter-of-fact account of a ghostly mystery; and a furious 
attack on the Irish Land Act, remarkable as being the work of 
Mr. G. Brodrick, the Warden of Merton, heretofore known as a 
determined Liberal. He condemns it in foto as immoral, im- 
politic, unworkable, and “ of sinister origin,” and suggests that 
the only remedy is to change the rent into a fixed-rent charge; 
buy it of the owner for the State, and let the State collect it as 
a land-tax. He does not suggest how this is to be done, or 
how a State, governed by a representative body in which 105 
members represent these very tenants, is to levy a perpetual 
rent, but contents himself with insisting that this is the only 
course. It might be a wise one, if the operation were manage- 
able, but it is too big, and the difficulties too hopelessly complex. 
It is the old story. When landlords are concerned, the State 
has no rights. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Baldearg O’ Donnell; a Tule of 1690-91. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. 2 vols. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Baldearg O'Donnell is 
an officer in the service of the King of Spain, who makes his way 
over to Ireland during the troubles that followed the Revolution of 
1688, with the idea of making a position for himself out of the honour 
which belonged to him as the head of his house. But he finds Ireland 
a very different place from what he had expected. The O’Donnell 
who by right of kinship should have been his vicegerent is a blood- 
thirsty and irreclaimable savage, and the adventurer finds good reason 
materially to alter his plans. There has evidently been some careful 
study on the part of Mr. Canning of the authorities from which he 
draws, and thongh the story is not particularly interesting, there is 
some effectiveness in the picture of Ireland, distracted as it was 
between the claims of the Stuarts, the ambition or patriotism of the 
native chieftains, and the Roman Church, careless of either, so long 
as its own predominance were secured. . 

A Handbook of Home Life and Elementary Instruction, issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is a small book containing a number of 
suggestions for the managers and teachers of elementary schools. 
It would need the technical acquaintance with the “Code” which 
the latter possess to say how far these hints can be acted on; but 
n themselves, they are sensible and good, especially with regard to 
needlework. The principle on which the writer proposes to base the 
instruction on these subjects we believe to be a true one. It is 
briefly expounded on page 81 :—“ That it is possible to train children’s 
physical imitative faculties in a simple manner, without abnormally 
pressing forward and exercising their undeveloped mental faculties.” 
——-A similar though much larger volume, and one dealing especially 
with the subjects its title indicates, is Domestic Economy ; or, Thrift 
in Every-day Life. By General C. T. Bartley. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—It seems an admirably arranged book, intended to help teachers, 
and, through them, children of all ages; and certainly any person 
thoroughly imbued with its contents would be equipped against every 
bodily ill, and not a few mental ones. We can only hope, now there 
are so many books of the kind, all teachers, not only those of Board 
Schools, will find themselves able to give up some time each week, if 
not each day, to such subjects. 

Derval Hampton ; a Story of the Sea. By James Grant. 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Grant likes, it would seem, to show his 
versatility, We all know that he is at home in the camp; and now 





he invites us to accompany him on shipboard. The young hero ig 
sent to sea by a stepmother, who is quite the saeva noverca of the 
Classical poets ; but, thanks to his own prudence and the folly of his 
enemies, escapes unharmed. The wit of his step-mother, indeed, was 
not equal to her malice, for she sets about her plot against Derval’s 
life in an incredibly foolish fashion. The young hero, of course—ag 
is the custom with these young gentlemen when they go to sea—saveg 
the heroine’s life, and after many obstacles——but our readers may, 
if they see fit, find out the ending for themselves. The story, if not 
to be compared with Mr. Grant’s best efforts, is quite readable. 


Vallombrosa. By W. W. Story. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr, 
Story’s little book has two aspects. In the one, he gives, with 
genuine artistic feeling, his impressions of the beautiful scenery of 
Vallombrosa; in the other, he touches on the religious and social 
questions which are connected with the policy of the Italian Govern. 
ment. There is also an interesting sketch of the monastery, which, 
after flourishing for more than eight centuries, has now been changed 
into a Government school of forestry. It had suffered much at the 
hands of the French under Napoleon, who robbed it as mercilessly as 
they robbed every other place where they planted their feet, but its 
ruin came from the hands of compatriots. Mr. Story feels, it ig 
evident, very strongly about this. He makes out a formidable case 
against the Government, which now seems to receive less from the 
whole income of the monastic estates than the monks used to pay 
in taxes. The poor, too, seem to be much worse off than they were. 
Still, the question is much too large to be essentially affected by such 
facts as these. Itis probable that in this country the dissolution of the 
Monasteries was effected with a cruelty and a wastefulness and fol- 
lowed by a suffering to which Italy affords no parallel; yet who 
doubts, now-a-days, that the dissolution has, on the whole, worked well 
for this country ? 

Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. By Wirt Sikes. (Samp. 
son Low and Co.)—It is pleasant to hear a friend, candid, indeed, 
but never allowing his candour to get the better of his friendliness, 
talking about ourselves and our belongings. Mr. Sikes, who 
is a native of the United States, has studied Wales and the 
Welsh to good purpose. Having told us in a previous volume 
about its spirit inhabitants, the goblins and fairies which haunt 
or used to haunt it, he now turns to speak of its palpable and 
visible inhabitants. It is satisfactory to find that they please him as 
much as the goblins interested him. He does not admire everything 
among us. The pourboire of a driver annoys him, though it has the 
merit of being a fixed charge, and so is unlike the unlimited extortion 
of a New York car-driver. But he likes the Welsh people; their 
culture, the keen interest which, down to the lowest class, they feel 
in the literature of their language, impress him most favourably. Of 
their manners and character, their outer and inner life, he gives us 
in this volume some very kindly and pleasing sketches. Sometimes 
they will seem slight to an English reader; but it must be remem- 
bered that they were written for the public on the other side of the 
Atlantic. One serious protest we must make. ‘‘ American peaches,” 
he says, “have no peer among English fruits, except those which 
are reared with a sedulous care, which makes them very costly.” 
What an American peach may be under its own sky, we unhappily 
do not know; but as for the ‘canned peach,” of which Mr, Sikes 
has been speaking, a good English gooseberry (it would be an insult 
even to mention the strawberry in this connection) is worth a bushel 
of them. 

The Tsar’s Window. ‘No-name Series.” (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, U.S.)—If the name of the author is concealed, her nationality 
is evident. She is an American of the Americans. Her book is full 
of the curious sympathy which the great Republic feels for the great 
Empire. It shows something, we may even say, of that liking for 
Imperial splendours which is so inconsistent with democracy, and 
yet so often found along with it. England, of course, is nowhere. Its 
representative, Mr. Thurber, with his stiffness and reserve, is quite 
the Anglais pour rire with whom our friends and neighbours are 
accustomed to amuse themselves. Of real Russian life, we get but 
few and scanty glimpses. But the’ book is pleasantly written, and 
gives us some fresh and lively sketches of St. Petersburg, its streets 
and palaces, its gaieties, Court ceremonials, and the like. 


The Beginner’s Latin Eaercise Book. By the Rev. C. Sherwill 
Dawe. (Rivingtons.)—We have no objection to Mr. Dawe’s method. 
It lays stress on constant repetition, and, if carried out, will probably 
be effective. But we do object to his Latin. This is not scholarly, 
for the Latin of the simplest sentences admits of being scholarly, or 
otherwise. ‘Ferocia” is improperly used for ‘ferocious,’ in 
“ Elephanti animalia ingentia, sed non ferocia sunt ;” and “validissi- 
mus” would be well substituted for “ potentissimus,” in ‘‘ Elephantus 
omnium animalium est potentissimus.’”’ ‘‘ Comes meus potens corpus 
habet,” is not the thing with which we should like to imbue the 
“testa recons” of a boy’s mind. ‘Coelo” is antiquated spelling. 
“Proponere pacem” (p. 60) does not mean “to make an offer of 
peace.” The common use of “est” with the dative for “to have”? 
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is neglected, and “habeo” is improperly used. “Nullus ducum 
Romanorum ” is scarcely right. “Equus splendidus” is somewhat 
canine. 

Higher Aspects of Spiritualism. By “M.A.” (Oxon.) (E. W. 
Allen.) —“ M. A.” pleads for the importance of Spiritualism, and its 
teachings as regards Revealed Truth, and attempts an apology for 
its existence. At the same time, he protests against the indiscriminate 
identification of it with impostures that have been carried on in its 
name. To enter into these questions would be beyond our present 
purpose, but we may say that the writer argues his case with con- 
siderable power. 


We have to acknowledge the second edition, “ greatly enlarged,” of 
a valuable monograph, Pheasants: their Natural History and Prac- 
tical Management. By W. B. Tegetmeier. (Horace Cox, the Field 
Office.) —The natural history of the bird, its management in coverts 
and in confinement, and the best species adapted severally for the 
covert and the aviary, are successiyely discussed. 

New Epirions.—Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy, by 
A. Privat Deschanel, translated and edited by J. D. Everett 
(Blackie and Son), appears in a sixth edition. Professor Everett’s 
editing has made considerable alterations in the original, some 
parts being rewritten, and all receiving some additions. We have 
also received a fourth edition of Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A. (Longmans.)—The 
range of the book is a good deal extended, and now suggests employ- 
ment for telescopes that; cannot be considered “common.” The 
Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, according to the Wycliffite Version (A.D.1381) (Clarendon 
Press), a reprint from the edition of the Rev. Josiah Forshall and 
Sir Frederick Madden ; Tate’s Modern Cambist, by Hermann Schmidt, 
seventeenth edition (Effingham Wilson). 
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The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
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ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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Master at Harrow, TAKES as BOARDERS, 
| YOUNG BOYS preparing for the Public Schools.— 
Address, HILL HOUSE, Guildford. 


I ELICATE BOYS.—A_ married 
Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care,—‘‘ M, A.,”” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 
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A MARRIED CLERGYMAN wishes 
to find ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS, to 
EDUCATE with his own only child, aged 7}. 
Highest references given and required. — VICAR, od 
Burton Joyce , Notts. 


QOVERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., A Pad 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 
OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
January 19th. Pupils are prepared for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


Lge OLLEGE (for LADIE: 8), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, 1 ondon. 
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F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 
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F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 
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Amongst those awarded at Christmas was one to a 
pupil, aged 12}, from Fairfield, Malvern. This 

School receives the sauction of the Head Master of 
M: ulvern Colleze, the Rev. ©.T. CRUTLWELL, M.A., 
as specially preparatory to it; and all the pupils are 
periodically examined by some Member of the College 
Staff. Boys are als» prepared for any other of the 
Publie Scho ‘me srs The Misses PIDGEON. 


M:t#}!,; {lLL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


Heap Masrer.—RICHARD I, WEYMOUTH, Esq., 
D.Lit. and M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll, Lond. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS:—James A. a Murvs vy, Esq., 

LU.D. Edinb., B.A. Lond., F.E. H. Arthur 





Erleb ach, Es ., B.4. Lond. ; T. a ‘ietory , eq., M.A., 
late S Scholz wand Prizemain of Peterhous e, j amb., 
9th Clas ssic in 1877; T. H. Jac: son, Esq., B.A. Lond. ; 
A. E. Hudson, Esq., B.A , Oriel Coll. Oxford; H. H. 
Pinkney, Esq; Fredk. Steck, Esq., D.Lit. and M.A,, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lond.; Alex. MeIntosh, Esq. : 
B.A. Camb. and T.C.D., Se ior Moderator and Gold 
Medallist in Mathematics and in Experimental 
Science of the University of Dublin, also Fellow of 
Queen’s Coll. Camb., 6:h Wr: weler in 1889; Thomas 
Dent, = ; and others, 
GENT TERM will commence on Thursday, January 
9th. 

Applications for admission or for information to 
be addres sed to the Head Master, or to tne Secretary, 
the Rev, R. H. MARTEN, B.A., at the School. 


}OLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREE T, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








_ RIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

Ry meas are about to be made by the Council 
tine rships in the following Subjects :— 
Cl: uesics ; Philosophy; 3. Politi cal Economy ; rig 
Engl'sh Sanpunes and Literature; 5, French; 6, 
German; 7, Mathematics; 8, E ugineering 5 9, 
Physics ; 10, Chemistry ; 11, Physiology ; 12, Zoology ; 
13, Botany; 14, Geolozy and’ Pa’ ontology. The 
Appointme nts are made for a term of three years, and 
Candidates are at liberty to offer themselves fur the 
Examinership in more than one subject. Applica- 
tions of Candidates must be made on or before 
February Ist, 1882. Information as to duties, 





stipends, &¢., may be had on application to the 
Registrar. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 
DRE LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 


_ EXAMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
A Class in all the Subjects (including practical work) 
for this Examination, will begin in Jannary at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, and will be 
continued till the Examinations in July. The Class 
is open to Candidates who are not Students of the 
Hospital as well as to Students. 

Botrany.—Rey. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

ZooLogy.—Norman Moore, M.D., St. Cath.’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
Hospital. 

Cuemistry.—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Demonstrator of Chewistry. 

Puysics.—Frederick Womack, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator of Physies to the Hospital. 

Fee for the whole Course (including chemicals), to 
Students of the Hospital, £8 83; to others, £10 10s. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application per- 
sonally or by letter to the WARDEN, the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hoszital, E.C, A handbook 
forwarded on application, 


XIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The ensuing ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the London University, Burlington 
Gardens, and will begin on Monday, March 13th. 
Forms of Entry may he obtained from the Secretar A 
Mrs. CROOM-ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W., to w hom they should be re- 
turned by January Sist. 
Scholarships, tenable for three years, and of the 
annual value of £60, £50, and £40 respectively, will 
be awarded in connection with this Examination. 


eo HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. 
President of the Council: 
Very Rey. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
V ce-President : 
J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Ciifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


(London), 








The 


The Rev. Hc.ad Master of 





The FIRST TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, January 21st. 
Application for admission should be made to the 






Honorary Secretary, Liecutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
40 Canynze Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Conncil to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
attending the High Schoul.—For terms, apply to Mrs. 
HAIGH. 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL. 
CHAIRMAN : 

The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
Heap Musrress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College, 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters cf Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situa- 
tion, open to the South, with gymnasium and 
playground attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Jannary 20th. 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £45 63; tuition, from 15 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or, W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. 
Secretary. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Stndents, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882. Candi. 
dates for admission must, on the Ist July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 years of age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of the:r having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indian Public Works Department 
tor competition among the Students entering the Col- 
lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will further offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
8.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

India Office, 4th November, 1881. 


| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For the Science aud Practice of Agr iculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, s, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical i instruction 
of the Students, sary ounds the College, with which it 
is in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 


500 Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DuKE oF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R ght Hon. the Ear. or Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Eart Batuurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Micuar. E. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieut.-Col. R. Nice F. Krnascore, C.B., M.P. 
GrorGeE T. J. SorHeron-Estcourt, Esq., *M.P. 
AmBroseE L. GopparpD, Esq. 

EpwarkpD Bow Ly, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN HpMONDS, Esq. 

Major T. W. CuEesTER MASTER MP. 


For Prospectus of COLLEG f and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION kezins JANUARY 3lst. 

h OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1864. 
Heap Master—Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. 
Fore-t Road, Nottingham. 

Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, the 
great Public Schools, or for Business. 

The Mercantile Course includes Commercial Cor- 
respondence in French and German, Book-keeping, 
and Shorthand. 

Reference kindly permitted to Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., London; W. H. 
RANSOM, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham. 
i882. REOPENS on MONDAY, January 16th, 

82. 

\ JHARFEDALE SCHOOL, near 
Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 





for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarship and other Examinations. Modern 
Languages, Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, &.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A 


MORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
elnsively), 13 Somerset Stre et, Portman Square, W.— 
The LENT TERM commences MONDAY, January 
16th. New Papils, 9.30; Kindergarten and Transition 
Class, 10; Uvper Scho 101, 11 0’c'ock a.m. 


\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen ‘es to Rev. E. e Elliott, M. 2 “9 
Worthing, Dr. Thes. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond , 
Gresham Road, S.W.—For ed ont apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House, 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. : , 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts ofthe World. ; 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


“7 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine 





Capital Fully Subscribed and Fé 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... see a cin ase 250,000 
Life Funds, in Spec‘al Trust for Life " 
Policyholders, exceed aa aaa se _ 650,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,000,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. : 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. : : . 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also recoive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1331. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, ~ ; 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. ; 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ann RESERVE, £24),000. 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


KINAHAN’S 


LA. 


WHISKY. 








“Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Los DON & WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE in Lothbury, on Wednesday, 
January 18th next, at 1 o'clock precisely, to 
dec'are a Dividend ; to Elect three Directors in the 
place of Bonamy Dobree, Esq., Sir John Rose, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., and Alexander Gillespie, Esq., who retire 
by rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-glection ; and to Elect two Anditors. 

The present Auditors, William Turquand, Esq., of 
the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Young, and Co., and 
Edwin Waterhouse, Esq, of the firm of Messrs. 
Prize, Waterhouse, and Co., being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 






November 39th, 1881. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
on January 2nd next, to prepare for the Dividend, 
and will reopen on January 5th. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Com- 
pany on December 31st will be entitled to the Divi- 
dend for the current half-year on the number of 
Shares then stand ng in their respective names. 


HE XIXrm CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), 
Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 
and General Dwellings Company (Deputy-Chair- 
man), F. H. A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George 
Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 
School Board for London), and Henry Rutt. 


This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or sma!l sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. "eposits received at 4 per cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro. 
spectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prae- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


NE 
“BLANC 
ALMOND, LEMON, 


READY FOR USE. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LSON’S 


MANGE,” 


AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


IN TINS 1s EACH. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


‘ Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newssgent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,009,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 831 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parocial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an azszregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of tha 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grints from 
the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cmon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rov. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JAOKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 





| eae & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








and 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


P OTTED MEATS; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘oe SOUP,and JELLY, and other 

GL PECLALETING for INVALIDS, - 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


Po — 
FRY’S) PRS CARACAS Cocoa. 
**A most_delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| * Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| 





COCOA 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





‘ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 

: Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ouly First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fulling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Cuildrea 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfamers, 3s 6d, 63, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


URES of COUGHS and COLDS.— 
Received (this day) November 23rd, 1881 :—“ I 
have sold Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS for 
years, and always recommend them in preference to 
any other cough medicine. (Signed), R. R. Warrior, 
M.P.S., 75 Overbury Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool.””— 
They instantly relieve and rapidly cure asta, conu- 
sumption, bronchitis, cougus, colda, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, rheumatism— 
and taste pleasantly.—Sold at 1s lid and 2s 9d per 
box, of all Druggists. 








ee FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


YATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
L EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless ; 

To tne Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP-PRKOUF. ? 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 


|< satetaiaeataaiees TO HEALTH. 
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“THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





READING SEASON, 





1882. 


The attention of the Reading Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gallery Library offers to its Subscribers 
The short space of time which has sufficed to place it in a foremost position among the} Circulating Libraries of the Metropolis proves that 
the characteristic features of the institution are already widely appreciated, and the regularity with which expiring subscriptions are 
renewed affords the most satisfactory evidence of the efficient conduct of the Company’s business. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY combines all the Advantages of a Circulating Library with the Comforts 


and Conveniences of a well-appointed Club, 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library, including a constant supply of all the 
important Works of present and past Seasons, have been added the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications 
in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most Popular 


Composers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION.—Two Volumes, One Guinea; Four Volumes (delivered free in Town and Suburbs), Two Guineas: 


Six Volumes, with Club privileges, Three Guineas. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every class of Subscribers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the daily and weekly Journals, and English and Foreign 
Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, and Smoking Rooms. 


Fall Terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers may inspect 


the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








£25 


£1,000 AT DEATH FOR 
YEARLY, AT AGE 30 NEXT BIRTHDAY, UNDER 


Ordinary Early Bonus Policies payable one month after proof of death. TRAVELLING and RESIDENCE 
allowed in most parts of the World, from the outset, and at end of three years, 


World wide, free of charge; Entitled to Rank for Bonus, 
Indisputable through Errors or Omissions, 
Liable only to reduction in amount on non-payment of Premium, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable terms, 





SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


EDINBURGH :— | LONDON :— 
35 St. ANDREW SQuARE. 3 Kine Wititam Street, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relicf, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 














POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 


COLDS 


'PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

; MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST. 
W. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


pect cr a 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RuEvMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
ersons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and del cate, the persevering 
use of these remedies will infallibly cure both com- 
plaints. After the atfected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment wust be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for « few minutes twice a day, and his Pills 
taken according to the printed directions wrapped 
round each box of his medicine. Both Ointment and 
Pills are accompanied by instructions designed for 
the public at large, and no invalid, who attentively 
reads them, can now be at any loss how to doctor 
himself successfully, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Strange Chapman. By W. 


MarsuHaLt, B.A., Author of “ Monsell Digby.’ 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstovn, Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 


Second Edition of Time and 


CHANCE. By Mrs. Tom KELLy, 


Third Edition of My Lord and 


MY LADY. By Mrs. Forrester. 
The Question of Cain. By Mrs. 
CasHEL Hoey. (Neat week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


In a few days, 10s, cloth. 
HE CLERGY LIST, 1882. 





Improved and carefully Revised to the commence- 
ment of the New Year, containing a History of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambrid:e from the 
Farliest Times. The Degree, University, and date of 
Ordination have been apyended to the names of 
nearly every clergyman, in addition to the informa- 
tion given in previous years. The list of names of 
clergymen is. re-arrangcd and printed in new type. 
In order to obtain the most complete and reliable 
data, the Editor of the Clergy List has been in postal 
communication with upwards of 22,000 Clergymen, 
resulting in the most accurate information, which 
renders the Volume for 1882 the most reliable work 
of.reference of its kind. 


London: Joun HAtt, 13a Salisbury Square, Fleet 
aie E.C. aida the Church Mission: Ary House). 
Second Edition, ls, post free. 

R MARTINEAU.—The RELATION 
3 between ETHICS and RELIGION. An Ad- 
dress at the Opening of the Session, 1881-82, of 
Manchester New College, London. By JAMES 
MartineEav, LL.D., D.D., Privcipal of the College. 
WituiamMs and Norgatrr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


fle ref ie post free, One Shill'ng. 
D* TTS on ASTHMA.—A 
™.. se on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.8.L , F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


“Just p published, “fe! up. . Bv0, Bi 3s 6d. 
HOUGHTS on MARRIAGE, by 
ELIZABETH KINGSBURY. 
London: Srimpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th and 
BILLS by the 9th January. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
HE MODERN REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

Tue CuurcHeEs, ESTABLISHED AND NON-ESTABLISHED. 
By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 

Westcott AND Hort’s NEw Testament. By J. E 
Odgers, M.A. 

HERBERT SPENCER’S DATA OF ETuICcs. 
Bixby. 

ee INSTRUCTION IN ScHooLs. By J. Hunter 
Smith, 

THE penis IDFA OF THE DIVINE ComeEDY. By C. 
Tomlinson, F.R.S. 

RicHarD CoppEN. By 8. Alfred Steinthal. 

ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION. By C. Grindrod, 
L.R.C.P. (Ed.) 

Notes anp Discussions. By James Drummond, 
B.A.; Andrew Miller; ee H. Wicksteed, M.A. ; 
and CG. B. Upton, B.A.. B.Se 

Notices or Books. iiy e 4 Hunt, D.D. ; 

Poole, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors, by JAMES CLARKE 
and Co., London. 


HE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d), for 
View; slso Views and Plans, Billingford Rectory ; 
Aberdeen House, Ramsgate ; and Chapel of Berkshire 
Hospital—Hone: sty in Architecture—Habitability of 
London—Pistoja Monuments—Mr. Watts’s Pictures— 
Royal Academy—Informal Aspects of Labour— 
Parthenon, &e.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR. and. 00, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STRERT, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





By James T. 


R. Lane 


REM ARK ABLE, VERY REM ARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of . 

AMP — 'H’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preve ng and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Dise . Excellent, refreshing, acd in- 
Vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








AT THE LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. crown Syo. 


A LAODICEAN 


OR, 


CASTLE OF THE DE STANCYS. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of ‘‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD,” “The Trampet-Major,” &e. 


** Paula Power, the ‘ Laodicean,’ earns her title by withdrawing, at the last moment, from the rite 
which she had undertaken to go through by way of testifying to her steadiness in the Baptist principles 
wherein she has been reared......With ail her faults, it must be said that she is perhaps the most charming of 
Mr. Hardy’s heroines......It should be added that, when the rustic chorus does appear, it is equal to any 
which the author has ever yet, in Greek phrase, instructed.’’—Atheneum. 


THE 


SAMPSON LOW, M ARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


London: 


The THIRD THOUSAND of Mr. DU CHAILLU’ s 
NEW WORK—The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN; being Summer and Winter 
Journeys in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Finland, with 230 Illustrations, may now 
be obtained at all Bookseilers, Libraries, and Railway Stalls. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCXVII., will be 


published on SATURDAY NEXT. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY NEXT. 


LONGMANS and CO., 


‘CRAMER’ S “NEW PIANOFORTES. 


London : 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ad 10 Guineas 


FIVE 2 As (never — tuning) ain Fe “ae cae ae 2 
99 ” (Studio).. aaa «ae, 
na ns (Yacht), with Cl losing Ke yboard i in Pine Case “PP os ae = 
+ 5 rc in American Walnut Case . Pee Ga eae a 
i Pe in Oak Case ... ua aaa oan eee =24 - 
= in Black and Gold Case... eae or te, 2 a 
SEV VEN OCTAY ES, in Pine, and other Cases, from oe ee <2 ae oe 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STRERT, E.C. 


STREET, W.; 


STOCK- EXCHANGE ‘SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis « on Application. 

READING MERCURY .—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their gperations.".—-~CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—‘ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.”’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—*“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and eon Sworn ee e lhnsniiuiiate Gardens, London, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


LARGE PRoOFiTs are 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


‘THE BEST “AND CHEAPEST. 


N EA V E’S 
FOR 


British Mepicat JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE 


J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 


Ss0LD MANUFACTURERS, 


England, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SHOULD the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT be 


AUTHORISED ? By Sir Epmunp Beckett, Bart., Q.C., Chancellor and Vicar-General 
of York. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The WHITE SEA PENINSULA: a Journey to the White 


Sea and the Kola Peninsula. By Epwarp Rar, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Country of 
the Moors.’ With Map, 12 Etchings, and 14 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, ls. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE, delivered before the 


Royal Academy. By Epwarp M. Barry, R.A. Edited with Memoir by Canon Barry. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Edited by Canon Coox, M.A. Vol. IV., HEBREWS—REVELATION, 
completing the Work. Medium 8vo, 28s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Sir CHARLES LYELL, Author 


of “The Principles of Geology,” &c. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lyetu. 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of F.-M. Sir WILLIAM 


GOMM, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, Constable of the Tower, and Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards. 1799-1815. By F. C. Carr Gomm, H.M.’s Madras Civil 
Service. Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 


The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN. With Descriptions of 


the Inner Life of the People, their Manners, Customs, Primitive Antiquities, &c. By 
Pau B. Du Cuaitiu. Third Thousand, Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH the 


ACTION of WORMS. With Observations on their Habits. By Cuartes Darwin, 
F.R.S. Fifth Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 9s. 


CONTINUATION of ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE. Volume 


III. of the Poetry. Containing the Satires, Moral Essays, &c., with Introduction, &c. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Courrnore, M.A. Fac-similes, 8vo, 103 6d. 


A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYERS: Selected from the Liturgy 


of the English Church. With Preface. By Cuartes E. PoLtock., 16mo, 3s 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
TT. PYM'S NEW BOOK. 
WITH STORIES BY “L. C.” 


Daintily illustrated in Colours, 
3/6. 
‘CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD.” 


TIMES. 

‘*A most charming book for children. The pictures are very pretty, and the children represented in 
them look like real children, as they are seen in nurseries, which is not always, or even often, the case in 
books of this class. Good writing, also, is not abundant in literature for the young, and for this reason the 
excellent stories of ‘ L. C.”’ will be the more attractive. They display a delicate fancy, and will be read with 
pleasure for their literary merit by grown-up people, as well as children.” 

SPECTATOR. 

‘*The colouring of the pictures is very delicate and pleasinz......and th fascination undeniable. We 
should not have given more than a very few lines to such a book, in spite of the delicacy of the illustrations, 
were it not for the originality and fosaensen of the little stor‘es. We have rot seen a more charming little 
book for little chi‘dren for many years.’”’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“One of the prettiest and most attractive books we have seen fora longtime. The stories are indeed of 

a far higher order than is generally looked for in books of the kind.” 
GUARDIAN. 

“The Pictures by T. Pym are full of grace and spirit, and the stories and verses are much superior to the 
usual accompaniment of such illustrations.’’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“This we should take by choice from amidst all the publications of its class now before us. The little 
people are so natural, so fall of life and character, and have snch artleas grace of attitude and gesture, that 
none but Miss Kate Greenaway’s, which we have lately noticed, will bear comparison with them.” 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





Over 200 Original Illustrations and Outline Engravings. 


Weekly id. SUNDAY, Monthly 3d. 


“Great taste is shown in the | 1881 | “* Most [successfal—irresistible to 
| 
| 


aygangement of the neutral | the juveniles.”’—Liverpool Mail, 


*colours on the cover of the volume, “We know of no better magazine 
which have now happily taken the | VO LU M E | of its kind, and we imagine no 
Bee of hone Mee nt contrasts | 4 | handsomer gift at Christmas-time 
hitherto employed to dazzle the | naintily Cole | Elegant gilt | to beatow on a child.”—Church 
eyes of children, at the expense of | nent Racer hots Ginda with: | Panes 
ruining their taste. The book in- | °° Bo: =" se Ale. opie a omeenees: 
side prove: itself worthy of this | ones a ia a | Wellcalculated to keep busy, 
excellent introduction . As al 3 & 5 i | interested, and amused, any rest- 
Christmas present, it will be greatly | | | lees little person who otherwise 
appreciated by the little ones.”— : | might find Sunday a long day.”— 
Public Opinion, NOW READY. ! Churchman (New York). 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


a 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
LIST. 


NEW NOVEL at ALL LIBRARIES, 


The LIEUTENANT: a Story of 


the Tower. By the Author of “* Estelle,”” 
“*Mercars’ Garden,” &c. Crown 8yo, 1 vol, 
103 6d. 5 


Cloth extra, £1 11s 6d. Large paper, 50 copies only 
on Whatman paper, imperial 4to, £5 5s, : 


The THAMES, OXFORD to 
LONDON. Twenty Etchings, by Davip Law, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. 





Large post 8vo, Third Edition, illustrated, 15s, 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS: 
their History and Distinguishing Characteristics, 
By E. W. Streeter, F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Order of Frederic, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 


Hundred Piays from which to Choose. With 
Hints on Scene-painting, &. By M. E. James, 





In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 2 vols., 10s. 


GILBART’S HISTORY, PRIN- 
CIPLES, and PRACTICE of BANKING. New 
Edition, Revised to Present Date, by A. S. 
Micuif, Deputy-Manager of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, London. 


1 vol., 3s 6d. 


GOETHE’S WILHELM 
MEISTER’S TRAVELS. The only Complete 
English Edition. Translated from the Second 
Enlarged German Edition. By Epwarp Bg.1, 
M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


of the PAST. Selected and Arranged by 8S. 
Wanppineron, Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets by 
Living Writers.”’ (Just published. 
*.“ The editor shows himself well acquainted with 
the subject he touches, and possessed of a nice taste, 
not the invariable companion of knowledge.”’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 





In Two separate Series, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of 
Smart Sayings and Anecdotes, Translated from 
Greek Prose Writers. By F. A. Pater, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ Aschylus,” &. Second Series now 
ready. 





Large post 8vo, 103 6. 


The WHOLE ART of 
MARBLING, as Applied to Paper, Book-edges, 
&c. Containing a Full Description of the Nature 
and Property of the Materials Used, the Method 
of Preparing Them, and of Executing every Kind 
of Marbling in Use at the Present Time. With 
numerous Illustrations and Examples. By C. W. 
WOOLNOUGH, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS 
TRUTHS, Gathered from the FIVE BOOKS of 
MOSES, forming a Suitable Foundation for a 
Solid Religious Education among the Rising 
Population, and more ezpecially that of the i 
Jews. In a Course of Lectures, compiled from i 
the Notes of the Rev. R. Cecrn, late Minister | 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London. 4 
Edited by the Rev. W. Crcrt, M.A., Rector of 1 
Longstanton, St. Michael, Cambridge. : 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 








Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 103 6d. 
EPOCHS of the PAPACY, from 
its Rise to the Death of Pope Pius IX. in 1878. 
By Rev. R. A. Penntnaton, M.A., F.R. Hist. 
Soc., Rector of Utterby, Lincolnshire, Author of 
“The Life of Erasmu:,”’ &c. 


London : 
4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDILE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works—English and Foreign— placed in Circulation during the past Twelve 
Months exceeds that of any previous year since the commencement of the Library. 





The Collection comprises all the best Recent Works, of every shade of opinion on all Subjects of 
general interest, and is therefore not only Select, but Varied and Comprehensive. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made for an ample supply 
of the principal Books already announced for the New Year, and of all other Forthcoming Works of 
General Interest as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; 


Or, Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 





Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain 
a constant succession of the Best New Books as they appear. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplas Copies withdrawn for Sale and offered at greatly 
Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will he forwarded, post free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 
2s 6d MONTHLY. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 30s. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 














The January Numper commences a New Volume, and contains Three Plate Illustrations ; also Essays on interesting Art 
subjects, illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings ; and the usual carefully selected items of news on artistic matters. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
ETCHING. THOMAS CARLYLE IN HIS GARDEN. From a Drawing from Life 


by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. Eiched by C. O. Murray. 


ENGRAVING. CROMWELL AT MARSTON MOOR. From a Painting by Eryesr 


Crorts, A.R.A. Engraved by WILLIAM FRENCH. 


FAC-SIMILE. DANCING CHILDREN. From a Drawing by Luca Canaraaro. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


THE VEILED LADY OF RAPHAEL. By Prof. Sipyey Cotyiy. 
JOHN TENNIEL. By Arruvur A Beckerv. 

AN ETRUSCAN SEPULCHRE. By S. Bomrian1. 

ROUEN. By A. B. Brake. 

ARTISTIC METAL WORK. 

DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 

THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF FRENCH ART. 


Also Papers on SMOKE in the MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, by Wititam Bovsyietp; A COUNTRY PARSON’S ART 
TREASURES; CARLYLE in his EIGHTIETH YEAR; WINTER EXHIBITIONS; ART NOTES and REVIEWS. 
The Proprietors of the ART JOURNAL oger Prizes for Wood Engraving ; the conditions of competition will be found 


in the January Number. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


JANUARY, 1882. 


No. 317, 

[On Saturday neat. 
CONTENTS. 

. TAINE’s CONQUEST OF THE JACOBINS. 

. Mopern ITALIAN PoETS—Cossa AND CARDUCCI. 

. THE Lire oF Mr. CoBpEN. 

. ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER. 

. TUNIS AND CARTHAGE, 

Ir1sH DISCONTENT. 

. ANCIENT ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

THE BONAPARTES. 

Du CHAILLv’s LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT Sun. 

A WuiG REtToRT. 


SIO oP Po 


© @ 


10. 
lh. 


In TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By M. O. W. OtrpHant, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, price 12s. [In a few days. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘‘Quicquid agunt homines,’’ Complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price 2s, boards, or 2s 6d, cloth. 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. By A. Baty, 


LL.D., Profes:or of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 
(In a few days. 


JOHN STUART 


Personal Recollections. 


MILL: a Criticism, with 
By A. Bary, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. 1 vol. 8yo, price 2s 6d. [In a few days, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


Derived from State Re2ords, from Unpublished Family Correspondence, an d 
from Personal Testimony. By BLancHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and 
Fac-similes. Vol. IV., pricé 24s, completing the Work, [On Tuesday next, 


The FALL of the MONARCHY of CHARLES 


I., 1637-1649. By SamuEL Rawson Garpiner, LL.D, 8yo, Vols. I. and IL, 
1637-1642, price 28s. 


ad TXT . 

The BRITISH NAVY : its Strength, Resourees, 

and Administration, By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. Vol.I., price 10s 6d ; 

and Vol. II., price 3s 64. English and Foreign Ships-of-War. With Illustra- 
tions by the Chevalier E. D, Martino. [In a few days, 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays, Consolatory and 


By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[On Tuesday next, 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By GrorGe Otto TREVELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being the 
Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY and HINDUISM CON- 


TRASTED. By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6d. 


BOSCO’S COMPENDIUM of ITALIAN 


HISTORY from the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Translated and Con- 
tinued to the Present Time by J. D. Moretz, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, 
royal 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D, New Edition, Revised and Improved. 2 vols. 8vo, 
30s, [On Tuesday newt, 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition, with 
65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d, 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION, and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir J. Luszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 8vo, Woodcuts, 
183. 


Domestic, with some others. 


ENGLISH POETRY and PROSE; Illustrative 


Passages from English Authors, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time. With References to the Fourth Edition of the Editor’s ‘‘ Manual of 
English Literature.’’ Edited by Tuomas ARNoLD, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 
73 6d. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and or SES. Reyised and Enlarged by the Author's Son. Large crown 
8vo, 103 6d. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND 


NEW BOOKS. 


SONS’ 


The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OxreHANT, Author of ‘The Land of Gilead,” “Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 103 6d. 


LA FONTAINE, and OTHER FRENCH 


FABULISTS. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coturns, M.A. Being the Fourteenth 
Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’’ Crown 8vo, 23 64. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” 
‘“‘From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,”’ &c. 2 vols. post 8v0, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 


By the SAME.—THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. New Edition. 


plete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


LITTLE COMEDIES: OLD and NEW. By 


Jutran Stureis, Author of “ An Accomplished Gentleman,”’ “ John-a- 
Dreams,” &c. Being an Enlarged Edition of ‘* Little Comedies,’’ containing 
Seven New Pieces. Crown 8y0, 7s 61. 


Com- 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. 


By E. D. Gerarp, Author of “ Reata.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ALLEN, By the Author of ‘‘ Post Mortem.”’ 


of THOMAS 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


II 


DICK NETHERBY. ‘By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’’ ‘‘Cousins,’’ ‘‘ Pauline,” 
“Troublesome Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NOTICE. 


THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 


ONE PENNY. 


This change in the Price does not in any way 
affect the Appearance, Contents, or Quality of the 
Paper, of the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

New, Fast, Perfecting Machinery has been laid 
down for the production of the Paper, and it will 
be printed at the rate of 36,000 copies per hour. 








The SPECTATOR, speaking of the PALL 
MALL GAZETTE, says :—“ It has been made, 
under its present management, distinctly the most 
readable paper in England.” 


THE 
PALL MALL BUDGET 
(the WEEKLY EDITION of the PALL MALL GAZETTE) 
IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 


THREEPENCE, 
and is issued in a Coloured Wrapper, stitched. 


OFFICE: 





LONGMANS and CO, 


London : 


2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.Cc. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, GREEK & LATIN, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
BY B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; Companion Exercise-Books to the 


Public School Latin Primer. Parr 1., Accidence and Simple Construction, 286d. Parr II., Syntav, &., 3s 6d.—Key, 5s. 








SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III., Manual of the Rules of Construction in the Latin 


Compound Sentence. 12mo, ls. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Students. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BY E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to the 
Public School Latin Primer, Revised Edition, with Innrx, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
BY W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. | 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; English Sentences translated from Caesar, Cicero, and 


Livy, to be re-iranslated into the Original Latin. 12mo, 3s 6d.—Key, ds. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; Rules and Exercises, forming an Easy Introduction to 
the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo, 5s.—Key, ds 6d. 
BY F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS. 

A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some 


Reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illustrations from various Modern Languages. Ninth Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. Fifteenth 
Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 
BY THE REV. E. FOWLE. 
A SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following, in the Grammar, the order of the 


>? 
Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 1s 6d. 


A FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK, intended as a Companion to the 


above ; containing Fables, Anecdotes, Historical Episodes, &c. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


A SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, following, in the Grammar, the Order chiefly 
of Wordsworth and Parry. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
BY DEAN LIDDELL, D.D.. AND DEAN SCOTT, D.D. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition, crown 4to, 36s. 


A SMALLER LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from LIDDELL and 
Scorr. Eighteenth Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 
BY C. D. YONGE, M.A. 
A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of Good Authority. 4to, 2ls.—Abridgment, by the Author, for the Use of Schools, square 12mo, 83 6d. 
BY RICHARD VALPY, D.D. 
LATIN DELECTUS, re-edited with English Notes, &., by the Rev. Dr. Wurre. 


12mo, 2s 6d.— Key, 3s 6d. 


GREEK DELECTUS, re-edited with English Notes, &., by the Rev. Dr. Wuire. 
12mo, 2s 6d.— Key, 2s 6d. 
BY HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI-|;MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 





TION, 5s 6d.— Key, 2s 6d. TION, 7s 6d.—Key, 5s. 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, adapted to GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, adapted to 
the Same, 4s 6d.— Key, 5s. the Same, 4s 6d.—Key, 2s 6d. 

EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s 6d. PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 
—Kery, 28 6d, References to the P.S.L. Primer, 2s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO. ‘'S NEW BOOKS. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 18. 
THE FINANCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
OF INDIA, FROM 1869 TO 1881. 
By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.L., 


AND 
Lieutenant-General RICHARD STRACHEY, R.E., F.R.S. 


(Now ready. 


With Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


: ENGLAND ON THE DEFENSIVE 


Or, the Problem of Invasion critically examined under the aspect of a ‘esas 8 of 
Military Operations with special reference to the Character of the 
Country and of the National Forces. 


By Captain J. T. BARRINGTON, late Royal Artillery. 
LImmediately. 





With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. 
QUATRE BRAS, LIGNY, & WATERLOO: 
A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM IN 1815. 
By DORSEY GARDNER. 
[In the Press, 
Royal 8yo, cloth, price 123 6d. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE PARTS OF 
ANIMALS. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
By W. OGLE, MD., F.RB.C.P. ae 


Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 


THE CHIEF APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


By E. HOSPITALIER. 
Translated by 
JULIUS MAIER, Ph.D., 


Science Master, Cheltenham College. [In the Press, 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
MYTH AND SCIENCE: an Essay. 
By TITO VIGNOLI. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Next week. 





Crown 8yo, cloth. 


PERMAN ENCE AND EVOLUTION. 


By S. E. B. BOUVERIE-PUSEY. 


Large post, uniform with ‘‘Shakspere, his Mind and Art,” cloth, 7s 6d. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
LEVITICUS 
By Rey. Prebendary MEYRICK, M.A. 


With Homilies by Rev. Professor Reprorn, LL.B., M.A.; Rev. J. A. 
MacpoNALp ; and Rev. McCuEYNE EpaGar, M.A. 


[Next week. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispieces. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, 
AND THE BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE. 
By the Rev. S. KETTLEWELL. 


(Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME of << see “GALLICAN CHURCH.” 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH AND THE 
REVOLUTION. 


A Sequel to the “‘ History of ag Church of France from the Concordat of Bologna 
to the Revolution.’ 


By the Rev. W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A., 


Author of “ The Gallican Church from the Concordat of Bologna, 1515, to the 
Revolution.’ 








Demy 8vo, cloth. (Immediately. 


Sarees crown 8yo, with Portrait, cloth, 7s 6d. oe 


CHARLES LOWDER: a Biography.” 
By the AUTHOR of “ST. TERESA.” 


The Late JAMES SPEDDING. 
EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER: 
Or, BACON AND MACAULAY. 

By JAMES SPEDDING. 


With a Prefatory Notice by G. 8. VENABLES, Q.0. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 











Small crown 8vo, limp antique binding, price 3s 6d. 


THE ENCHEIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, WITH A PREFACE AND NOTES. 
By T. W. H. ROLLESTON, B.A. 


**It was a happy thought of Mr. Rolleston to give us, in such a very neat and 
convenient form, this most precious monument of the philosophy of the early 
Roman Empire...... The translation is probably, on the whole, the best that has 
ever appeared in English.’’—Modern Review. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth, 21s. 


THE LITURGICAL POETRY OF ADAM 
OF ST. VICTOR. 
From the Text of GAUTIER. 
With Translations into English in the Original Metres, & Short Explanatory Notes, 
By DIGBY S. WRANGHAM, M.A.,, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 
By J. LUYS. 
With Illus Mretions Growl re, “oie, price 5s. 


By the Late JAMES HINTON. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION: 
SELECTIONS FROM THE MSS. OF THE LATE JAMES HINTON, 
Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. 

Crown cobain 53. 


oven 8vo, cloth, 93. 


TH E APOCALYPSE. 


WITH A COMMENTARY AND INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD: 


AN ESSAY ON UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION. 
By WALTER LLOYD. 


By the Late GEORGE DAWSON. 


THE. AUTHENTIC GOSPEL: 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE GEORGE DAWSON, M.A 
Edited by GEORGE ST. CLAIR. , 
Grows 8yo, am,’ 6s. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


UNDER THE ASPENS. 


LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
By Mrs. PFEIFFER, 


Author of *‘ Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems,” &c. 
* Altogether, the book is an important and acceptable addit:on to our poctic 
literature.’’—Scotsman. 
“The story is full of artistic possibilities, which hive bee n tar ned to good 
account by Mrs. Pfeiffer. Her verses are full of poetic beauty.’’—Acidemy. 
Small crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
y T WY >) mm Q 
THE NEW POLITICUS 
A Dialogue concerning the Necessity of a Nat’onal Religion, being the Develop. 
ment, in a Platonic Form, of a Lecture delivered before the Constitutiunal 
Union, on Tue-day, March 8th, 1881. 
By FRANK R. Y. RADCLIFFE, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“In ‘The New Politicns,’ Mr. Radcliffe has set forth with much clearness, 
neatness, and vivacity, the argument for an Established Church, on grounds of 
vlitical expediency...... The little book may be recommended as a temperate and 
orcible statement of considerations valuable at the prezent time.”’—Guardian. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2 


a I ar 7” a. ry 
THE PERFECT WAY IN DIET: 
A TREATISE ADVOCATING A RETURN TO THE NATURAL AYD 
ANCIENT FOOD OF THE RACE. 

By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. 
** Apart from the special doctrine wh’ch Miss Kingsford advocates, her Little 
treatise is well worth studying for its clear aud correct account of tue va ious 
forms of food used by men.” —Knowledge. 
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